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For the Companion. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

One who beheld the rapt expression of Mrs. 
Skinner’s countenance, might have supposed 
her to be a devotee, and the turkey which lay 
upon the table, ready trussed for the oven, the 
jdol of her shrine. 

A few moments would have sufficed to unde- 
ceive him, however. 

It was the night before Thanksgiving, and 
Mrs. Skinner, in the pantry, was surveying her 
preprations for to-morrow’s festival. Her sur- 
yey terminated in a rippling, gurgling laugh, 
which was her usual way of manifesting satis- 
faction, Whether alone,or in company. 

It would have done you good to hear her 
laugh. One was reminded of a big round dinner- 
potovera roaring fire, which simmers, and sings, 
and finally gets so jolly that it can contain itself 
nolonger, but bubbles and boils over, making 
the cover dance up and down with delight. 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Skinner kughed 
so heartily, that she failed to hear a knock at 
the kitchen door until it had been twice repeated. 
Then she made haste to open it, and descried 
the figure of a man somewhat in shadow. 

“Good-evening, ma’am,” said he. 

“Good-evening, sir,” said she. 





“(m a traveller, and, sccing your light, I| 
called to rest a little while.” | 

“A traveller and a peddler to boot, as I guess | 
by the pack on your back, and they're a kind of | 
vagrantI aint partial to. You’ll find the tavern | 
ahalf-mile away—straight road.” 

“Perhaps your mistress” ——— | 

“My mistress has naught to say about what | 
goes on in this part of the house, and if she had, | 
lean tell you that she abominates peddlers as | 
much as I do.” 

“This pack, madam, contains” ——— 

“0, yes, I know; soaps, essences, and _per- 
fumes,—the best in the market; or, mayhap, 
jewelry and spectacles, for half the money you’d 
have to pay anywhere else. You see I can say 
itall by heart;” and Mrs. Skinner laughed till 
she shook again. 

“Contains all the clothing I have in the world, 
foram no peddler, but a shipwrecked sailor,” 
continued the young man. 

“A sailor! Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?” 

“You didn’t give me time,” said the stranger, 
smiling. 

“Well, come in—what are you standing out 
there for? A sailor!” 

“Yes; and a sick and weary one. I have come 
4 long distance,” said he, stepping over the 
threshold. Thelight of Mrs. Skinner’s kerosene 
lamp revealed the figure of a youth some eigh- 
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THE WANDERER'S RETURN. 


said he’d hurt himself by hard study in college, 
and was predestinating—that’s what he called 
it—predestinating round the country for his 
health. Mrs. Chickering, she bought six bottles 
of essences of him, and the whole family made 
of him to that extent you wouldn’t, believe. 

“Well, I won’t say he was a thief, but the 
soup-ladle aud my best night-cap were laying 
on the table when he came in, and I never saw 
’em afterwards. As to the essences, I poured 
7em all down the sink-spout the next day. I 
didn’t dare put ’’em in the swill-pail, for fear of 
poisoning the pigs. I’ve been shy of peddlers 
ever since. Fact is, I aint partial to any kind of 
tramps; but, lor! ‘mistress, she’d never forgive 
me if I sent a sailor away empty.” 

“She comes of a sea-faring race, perhaps,” 
observed the young man. 

“Not exactly that; but her son, you know, he 
run off to sea. At least, we suppose so.” 

“Have you never heard from him?” 

“Not a word direct; only by chance, here and 
there.” 

“A good-for-nothing fellow, probably,’ 
gested the stranger. 

“Enough better than you are, I’ll be bound,” 
said Mrs. Skinner, firing up. “To be sure, he 
used to be a bit wild, and a more mischievous 
imp than Master Clarence there never was; but, 
for all that, everybody liked him, and, as for 
Mrs. Chickering, she just set her life by him.” 

“That’s his mother?” : 

“His mother, yes; and she’s never been like 


, 


sug- 


teen years of age, dressed in a blue jacket, loose | herself since he went off without even saying 
trousers, and a tarpaulin hat, with a long black | good-by, five years ago.” 


‘ 

nbbon, His countenance was browned by ex- 

posure, and worn with hardship and suffering. 
i * : 
Sick and tired, and, I dare say, hungry into 


thebargain,” said Mrs. Skinner. “And victuals | 


tnough in the pantry to feed a regiment. Draw 
Tight up to the table, and ’ll make you a cup of 
tea in no time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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You shouldn’t go away hungry | 


“What was the occasion of his ging?” 

“A quarrel with his step-father. I never knew 
just the rights of it, but Mr. Chickering was al- 
ways hard with Clarence, from the first. The 
more his wife loved and petted him, the more he 
hated and hectored him. Buthere I am, telling 
all this to a stranger! It’s no seoret, though. 


Nyou was a beggar; no, not if you was a pirate | It was town talk at the time.” 


~as you may be, for any thing I know.” 

The young man laughed, but seemed too in- 
tent on his supper to take any further notice of 
this flattering speech. 

“The Scripters tell about entertaining angels 
Mawares,” continued Mrs. Skinner. “I guess 
such visitors were more common in them days 
than they be now. I’m sure J never had any 
luck that way. I eame very near it once, 
though.” 

“How was that?” 

“Tt was when that young peddler came along, 
oo ago. You made me think of him 

‘1 opened the door. He was dreadful tall, 

tnd slender, and genteel looking. Our folks 
ought if he wasn’t an angel unawares, he was, 
M least, the Prince of Wales in disguise. He 








The young man, who, had finished his supper, 
and taken a seat on the settle, asked no more 
questions, but gazed thoughtfully at the differ- 
ent objects in the room, which reminded Mrs. 
Skinner of the peddler and her best night-cap. 
“Well, he can’t put that in his pocket,” she said 
to herself, as she saw his gaze directed to the 
old eight-day clock. 

The next time she looked up from her knit- 
ting, his eyes had closed, and he had fallen asleep. 

“Poor, tired cretur,” she said, compassion- 
ately, as she bent over him; and then, stepping 
lightly across the room, she took her woollen 
shawl from the peg, and covered him with it, as 
gently as though he had been an infant. Mrs. 


Skinner’s heart was a great deal bettcr than her 


speech indicated, 
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Fifteen minutes had passed away,—in silence, 
save for the ticking of the old clock, on which 
the stranger’s eyes had last rested—when Mrs¢ 
Chickering came into the room. She was a 
pale, sad-looking woman, in a black dress and 
widow’s cap. 

She stopped, as she saw the form on the set- 
tie, and said, in a very sweet voice, “O, I didn’t 
know you had a friend with you.” . 

“Nor I either,” said Mrs. Skinner. “Ie may 
be my worst enemy, but I keep my eye en him. 
You needn’t be a mite afraid—no, not if it’s old 
Cap’n Kidd himself, come to life again.” 

“He doesn’t look much like it,” said Mrs. 
Chickering, smiling, as she advanced to the set- 
tle. She bent over the sleeping youth, and then 
her countenance changed. 

“Mrs. Skinner, who is this?” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“I’m sure I don’t know; but I wouldn’t .have 
let him in if I'd thought it would fret you so.” 

“Come and look at him. Who is it?” re- 
peated Mrs. Chickering. 

“Merciful man! I wonder I didn’t see it be- | 
fore,” exclaimed Mrs. Skinner, when she had } 
regarded the stranger for a moment. “Clar- 
ence, as [ live!” | 

Mrs. Chickering sat down by the settle, and | 
watched her son, quietly wiping away her tears, | 
and stroking his hair very gently the while. | 

I suppose no sleeper could stand the battery 
of two pairs of eyes without being aroused by 
it. Clarence could not, and he opened his to 
meet his mother’s gaze. He did not move a 
muscle, but continued to look steadfastly in her 
face. His first words were,— 

“Mother, is it you, or am I dreaming?” 

“O, my son!” said Mrs. Chickering, throwing 
her arms round him, and giving way to the sobs 
she had hitherto controlled. Clarence wept, too, 
though seeming all the while to be very much 
ashamed of it, and Mrs. Skinner cricd loudest 
of all, but laughed at intervals enough to keep 
the balance even. And she came in for her full 
share of embraces, too; for, as she said, “didn’t 
she carry him in her arms when he was a 
baby? and make pancakes and gingerbread for 
him, when he’d got into jackets and trousers ?”’ 

“When I went away,” said Clarence, after an 
interval, “I determined never to come back 
again till I had won both money and position. 
I have failed in both, for I have seen some hard 
times, mother; but I so longed to sce you, that 
I have broken my resolution. I have ceme to 
ask forgiveness for all the trouble I have caused 
you, and then I must begin my wanderings 
again.” 

“That you shall never do. 
you safe, I mean to keep you.” 

“My step-father,” said Clarence, 





Now I have got 





“Taven’t you heard? 
mother, 

“Dead! Is it possible?” And then, for the 
first time, Clarence observed the widow’s cap, 
and thought of what it symbolized. 

“When did it happen?” he asked. 

“Two years after you went away; and I sent 
letters to all parts of the globe, as, indeed, I did 
from the first; but I suppose you ne¥er received 
them.” 

“Never one. 
year or two.” 

“T know it, but the knowledge came too late.’” 
eThen it was explained how cruelty had driven 
Clarence from home, and treachery had broken 
up all communication. His step-father had 
even forbidden his return, unless he came as a 
penitent. 

“And so I stole to your back door like a beg- 
gar, and was very near being driven away for 
one,” said he, laughing. 

“O, you naughty boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Skin- 
ner, still vibrating between tears and laughter. 

“And you didn’t suspect me of being a thief?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Nor a pirate, Kinny ?” 

“Just to hear him call me Kinny again. It 
was the first word he spoke, before ever he said 
father and mother.”’ 

“T shall be jealous of Kinny if she keeps you 
any longer,” said Mrs. Chickering. “Now come 
into the parlor, where I can have you all to my- 
self.” 

All to herself, save little Alice, a fat dumpling 
of a child, whom Clarence had left a baby in the 
cradle, and who, of course, did not remember 
him at all. 

After surveying him in silence a little while, 
she was apparently satisfied with his appear- 
ance, for she climbed to his knee, calling him 
;’ and from that time they were 


He is dead,”’ said his 


I, too, wrote constantly for a 


her “big brother; 
the best of friends. 

If Mrs. Skinner had beamed like the moon 
when contemplating her preparations for 
Thaanksgiving, she glowed like the sun when 
she saw them fulfilling their destiny on the din- 
ner table. Aunts, uncles and cousins, of every 
degree, were welcome to the feast, and her only 
reyret was that, there being a limit to human 
sapacity, they could not go on eating forever. 

Clarence soon regained his health, and the 
elasticity of his spirits, and became his mother’s 
chief stay and adviser. 

“After all, going to sea was nat a bad experi- 
ence,” he said. “It taught me self-reliance, and 
cured me of a great many boyish follies, and, 
for the rest, let by-gones be by-gones.”” 


a 


For the Companion, 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIE. 
In THREE CHAPTERS—Cnuap. IT, 
Cousin Stephen stayed only through the next 
day, but they hardly knew how to account for 
| the quiet after he was gone. He had scemedd 
| like one of them, before the first evening was 
passed, and they missed him already. 

“Well, the prince must make it up,” said Jim- 
|my. ‘Come here, old fellow, and see if you can 
| be as entertaining as your cousin.” 
| But so far from doing more than his share, 
| the prince did not seem to feel quite himself. 
| He smiled in response to Jimmy’s address, but 
| a pensive look settled over the smile like a shad- 
|ow, and he could not be roused to any thing 
like a frolic. The look was there still when 
Jimmy came home from school, filling the 
beautiful eyes and making their long fringes 
droop wearily. 

“Why, what is the matter?’ asked Jimmy, 
anxiously. 

“IT don’t think he feels well,” replied his moth- 
er. “I cannot think of any reason for it, either; 
and I am sure he must be better to-morrow.” 

But to-morrow was just the same, only heav- 


ier and sadder; nothing could bring a smile. 
Jimmy was distressed, and tried every device 
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in his reach, but the large, dreamy eyes only 
looked at him through the same shadow, with 
the same pensive gaze. 

The néxt dey things’ were even worse. The! 
eyes were’ gtieved, ahd ,the head drooping. ‘If! 
Jimmy carried him about’ the rdom, it laid pa> 
tiently upon his shgukter, but was never lifted. | 

“O, what’ shatl Wwe dc?” cried Jimmy, in great! 
trouble. “I knew le niust have some thirgs to’! 
grieve him, when he grew up; but 1 thought I | 
could surely keep him happy now.” 

His mother did not answer. Thoughts of his | 
“growing up” in a world where no touch of | 
grief could ever reach him came to her mind, 
but she would not speak them to Jimmy. 

Day after day they watched him; nothing 
could tempt him, nothing bring back the lost 
smile; while day after day he grew weaker, un- 
til they only lifted him from one pillow to 
another, and the lids were scarcely lifted from 
the eyes. 

One morning Jimmy stood pitifully looking | 
into the little crib. 

“Will Prince come to brother?” 

The eyes opened wide, there was a little mur- 
mured sound of assent, and at last the long 
looked for, long waited for smile, meek, loving, 
unutterably patient and sweet. | 

“Do you sec? do you see?” cried Jimmy, in | 
an exultant whisper. ‘He is better at last.” 

He lifted him up tenderly and walked to and 
fro, humming a low tune. The prince lay with 
his head on Jimmy’s shoulder, and Jignmy 
thought he was asleep. Suddenly the eyes 
opened once more; the shadow had grown so 
deep that the grieved, pleading look could hard- | 
ly struggle through; there was a moment’s | 
quiver of the little frame, and a sharp cry from | 
Jimmy. : 

“Mother! mother! mother! what is it? 0, | 
take him quick!” 

That evening Jimmy was a long time in his | 
room. Then his mother heard him coming 
down stairs with slow, broken steps, stopping 
after every one, as if feeling that when he 
reached the bottom he should encounter some- 
thing too bitter to be borne. 

At last he came into the room his face was 
hard and sharp with the effort to control it. 
He threw something hastily into his mother’s 
lap,—the cherished little roll of money. 

“Mother, take it! Bury it with him! Don’t 
let me ever see it or hear of it again! I can’t 
bear it;’”’ and snatching his hat, he ran hastily 
from the house; he did not care where, if he 
could but leave behind the terrible knowledge 
of what had happeneit But it would’ not do; 
the dreary truth pressed heavier and deeper 
every moment, and then came the thought that 
he had left his mother to bear the same grief 
alone, and that he was not even watching by 
the prince so long as that little comfort was al- 
lowed him. 

So he crept slowly back, hardly moving one 
foot before the other, hardly knowing whether 
he approached the house or not. How different 
from the night when he slacked his steps, and 
dropped his whistle, lest he might wake him! 
And now he would never wake again. Never! 
never! 

He raised the latch at last, and stood looking 
at his mother out of vacant eyes, that did not 
seem to sec her. She drew him to her side, and 
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cannot give it to your brother, you might find a 
brother in some poor suffering one, whom you 
could bless with it. ButI think you can still 
give it to:him,” 

* “Froow? Whatdo you mean?” asked Jimmy, 
eagerly. . 

“The prince has gone on a journey, but all 
that burdened him he has left behind. We want 
a cusket to treasure it in.” 

“O, I see! Iknow! Why didI not think of 
that before? He will not want the carriage, 
because he is a prince indeed, now, and his spir- 
it is free as air; but he wants a rest for his 
beautiful head.” 

And after they laid it to rest, they raised over 
it a fair white stone, on which were carved the 
words,— 

“Princes unTO Gop.” 
Z. 


A. R. 


a ad 
GOOD ADVICE. 


In reading authors, when you find 

— passages, that strikeyour mind, 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think of at another season, 

Be not contented with the sight, 

But take them down in black and white; 
Such a respect is wisely shown + 
To make another’s sense one’s own. 


In conversation, when you meet 

With persons cheerful and discreet, 
That speak or quote in prose or rhyme 
Things facetious or sublime; 

Observe what passes, and anon, 

When you come home, think thereupon; 
Write what occurs, forget it not— 

A good thing saved is a good thing got. 





For the Companion. 
MARGERY WILTON’S TRIAL. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Margery Wilton arose on the morning of the 
19th, full of anxious, foreboding fears. Three 
weeks before she had written a letter, upon the 
answer of which hung, to her, important re- 
sults. Ifit met her wishes, henceforth nothing, 
she thought, could be trouble or annoyance. 
There were three posts, one at nine, one at two, 
and one at five in the evening. 

Margaret was an orphan, and just at present 
was keeping house for her aunt, who had gone 
West for a three months’ visit. She had never 
been happy in this position, for her aunt imag- 
ined herself an invalid, and generally contrived, 
without meaning it, to make everybody misera- 
ble who came within the sphere of her influ- 
ence. 

It was a lovely place in one of the *pleas- 
antest of New England towns, in which Miss 
Wilton, the elder, had taken up her abode. 
Left with a small fortune, she had used it all in 
making herself comfortable; but somehow the 
comfort would never come. When at home she 
spent her time on lounges, discussing, with her 
neighbors, if they ever came in, the compara- 
tive value of new patent medicines for all the 
diseases that were known under the sun. She 
professed never to be free from sickness, and al- 
ways called herself the “poor invalid.” 

. Hearing that Margery Wilton, her only sister, 
had died, and left a girl some twelve years old, 
her morbid fancy seized upon another possibili- 
ty—that is, that by adopting the child, she could 
make her minister to her pleasure; and she sent 
a touching letter to the father of little Margery, 
who gladly, too gladly acceded to her wishes, 
and the motherless child came to the beautiful 





put her arms around his neck. 

“Jimmy, if a king had come and claimed our 
prince as his son, telling you that instead of 
the few trifling indulgences your loving hands 
could work out for him in this poor land, the 
wealth of his kingdom was to be opened to him, 
and that in the palace where he should dwell, 
instead of the rough winds from which you 
knew you could not always shelter him, no 
breath but of love, and joy, and purity, could 
ever enter in, would you have kept him back ?” 

Jimmy raised his head and answered, almost 
fiercely ,— 

“He would have had no right to take him 
away from me.” 

“And if he had said,” she went on slowly, 
“that he was not only his father, but our Fa- 
ther, and that when He took him to Himself and 
to the great Elder Brother, He was not taking 
him away from you, but only before you, would 
you have kept him back ?” 

Jimmy did not answer fora moment. Then, 
for the first time, he burst into a flood of tears 
and sobs. His mother kept her arms aboyt 
him, and waited for the storm to pass. At last 
he looked up in her face. 

“He may have him! Perhaps He loves him 
better than we, and He can make him richer. 
If He wants him, Prince may go. But O, moth- 
er, that dreadful money! Do as I told you with 
it. Bury it with him. I don’t want ever to see 
it again.” 

“Jimmy, that would not be right. If you 


home of her aunt. 

| At first sight Miss Wilton pronounced her ug- 
ly, and her heart revolted from the pale, spirit- 
less-looking creature, who stood there fresh from 
the portals of her mother’s grave, with eyes red- 
dened by weeping, and roses all drenched by 
grief; so she gave her a kind but a cold wel- 
come. 

Margery was blessed, however, with a natu- 
rally gentle disposition, and was capable of gath- 
ering honey from the most unpromising sourc- 
es. For atime she was left very much to her- 
self, to wander among the flowers and birds, 
and her heart grew light and her face happy. 
Her aunt sent her to school, but she would nev- 
er allow her to bring any of her young compan- 
ions home; and when she found developing in 
her niece a peculiar talent for music and for el- 
ocution, she employed her to read and sing at 
all hours, without regard to her wishes or her 
tastes. 

Affecting religious leanings—for in reality she 
knew not the first letter in the alphabet of a 
real faith—she made her go through dry theo- 
logical works that are difficult of comprehen- 
sion, sometimes, to the most learned intellect, 
and wearied her out, when the child should have 
been laughing and romping, if need be, with her 
companions. 

This had gone on for five years; and now, for 
the first time in her life of bondage, Margery 
was left free in that beautiful, great house. A 


| 





that she counted off with nervous apprehension, 
for she was jealous of every encroaching hour. 
Within a few days she had heard, through a 
friend, of a situation in a select School, the very 
place that she had aspired to fill, for years. 
She could not live much longer with her hypo- 
chondriac aunt without losing her reason, she 
said to herself; and the very thought of an in- 
dependent life made her wild to realize it. Her 
friend had written her this message: 


“Your chance is a good one. If I dared, I 
would say thatitis sure; but I will not go so 
far as that. My brother is exerting himself in 
your interest every day. I hope the matter 
may terminate in your favor, for the place is 
worth trying for. You will have a beautiful 
room to yourself, the living is every way unex- 
ceptional, the situation is yours for years, un- 
less you should marry. Lovely views can be seen 
from all the windows, and the grounds are 
more like paradise than an earthly residence. 
To-morrow the vote is taken; on Thursday, if 
you are elected, I will write you, so you will be 
sure to get the letter on Friday. If, by any pos- 
sibility, there should be a failure, I will not 
write at all, for I have so set my heart on hay- 
ing you here, that I could not deliberately seat 
myself to inform you of the cruel decision.” 
For some reason or other, perhaps because of 
her intense desire to be liberated, Margery had 
made up her mind that she should be the chosen 
one; and she built many a rose-tinted air cas- 
tle on the pleasing possibility. In a week her 
aunt was to return, with her phials and her po- 
tions, her pillows, her smelling-salts, and her 
dry books, over which she dozed, but started 
wide awake if the reader’s voice paused but for 
a moment. In spite of her gratitude for her 
aunt’s kindness, Margery shrank from the com- 
ing infliction; and if ever she prayed fervently, 
she did then, that the good and gracious Father 
would so order her life that she might go forth 
free and unfettered. 

And the day had come, the all-important Fri- 
day. Margery’s hand shook a little as she re- 
ceived a letter by the first mail; and though 
she knew ata glance it could not be the one, 
for she recognized her aunt’s peculiar writing, 
yet both apprehension and hope were so strong, 
that they almost set aside her judgment. 

“This is all, of course, Jane,” she said, as the 
servant turned away. 

“That’s all he give me, miss,” was the quiet 
answer. 

“T shall be home, sharp seven, A. M., next 
Wednesday,” was the sentence that.closed this 
letter. 

“Only four days,” murmured Margery; “and 
if I get no letter!” She sprang up from con- 
templation of the dreadful possibility, and 
walked hurriedly from the room. 

“How can I get through the day?” she asked 
herself again and again, as she moved uneasily 
through the splendid house. 

The second mail came; no letter. Margery’s 
heart sank. She had felt so sure that some- 
thing would come, that she had not allowed a 
thought of failure to enter her mind. Her mu- 
sic, reading, wandering from room to room, 
moving about among the flowers, every thing 
had ceased to interest her. Her mind seemed 
alive only on one point, that of leaving this 
castle of despair; for so, in her downcast moods, 
she had often named it. 

“TI cannot eat the bitter bread of dependence,” 
she said again and again, as she walked restless- 
ly to and fro. “I had rather go out and work 
for wages in somebody’s kitchen.” 

One of her young friends came in. They sel- 
dom ventured to take that liberty when the mis- 
tress of the house was at home. 

“You must go with me and hear Parepa,” 
she said; “there’s a matinee.” 

“Don’t you know I never have any money ?” 
queried Margery, with a little bitterness. 

“O, but you don’t need any money. Mam- 
ma bought two tickets, but she is sick with 
that dreadful neuralgia, and can’t go; sol came 
after you.” 

Margery thought a moment. The mail would 
not be round again till five; by that time the 
concert would be over. She might as well en- 
joy herself, and if possible she might forget; so 
she decided to go. 

It was very delightful, of course; still gaunt- 
headed care pursued her, and in Parepa’s sweet- 
est notes, she only seemed to hear the shrill, 
cracked voice of her aunt, forever complaining; 
and was almost glad when the pleasant enter- 
tainment was through. Thanking her friend, 
kindly, at her own door, she entered the house 
with a wildly-beating heart. There must bea 
letter, or else Providence was unkind. Little 
Rosa, the maid, answered the bell, smiled a wel- 
come; there was encouragement in that smile. 

“Any letters, Rosa?” asked Margery, trying 
to return the smile. 
“Don’t know, miss,” said the little girl; 
“cook’s been out, and Jane’s burned her hand.’’ 





merry time she had of it for a few days; days 


a 
“O, I’m sorry for that.” She was now jp the 


sitting-room, looking eagerly round. Nothing 
. 


in the shape of a letter met her eye; but the 
cook had gone out. She knew that Margery ey. 
pected an important letter, and mizht haye pat 
one away somewhere, so she concluded Not tp 
fret till the cook came. 


Half an hour passed, and the cook came with 
many apologies. Her sister was very ill, ang 
word had been sent to her, so she took the lib 
erty of running down there. Margery’s only 
answer was a question: 

“Did a letter come before you went?” 

“No, miss,” was the reply; “but then it wasn’t 
time. It was only half after four when | Went, 
so may be Jane gotit. I’llsee.” 


Jane was Margery’s last hope. She sank 


down with a foreboding of evil, as cook left th, 


room. The great day had come and gone, and 
left her almost hopeless. Presently the Woman 
returned with “no” written on her face. 
“Jane says as no letter came, nor no Postman, 
as she see;” and Margery was left alone with 
her bitter reflections. Tears of disappointmey; 
crowded to her eyes; she hid her face in he 
hands and a deep sob shook her frame. 
“Lost!” she murmured. “I might have know 
such things were not for me; I might hay 
known God would not answer my prayers,” 
There was, then, no hope, and Margery sy}. 
lenly resigned herself. She spent the night jp 
tears, and on the following day was almost jj 
from excess of anxiety and disappointed hoy. 
Languidly she moved about the splendid rooms, 
every breath a sigh. 

The clock struck ¢en, and she laid on the 
lounge, so seldom unoccupied when her aunt 
was at home, her face hidden, her thoughts rn 
sentful and rebellious, Suddenly she heard y 
light footstep, and looking up, saw the pretty 
face of Elsie Waters, her best friend. 

“Why, what’s the matter, darling?” aske 
Elsie, coming forward; ‘‘you look as if you ha 
had a fit of sickness.” 

“T am not feeling very well,” was the respons, 
“Why, I was in hopes your letter brought 
you good news. Didn’t you expect an impor 
tant letter?” 

“Yes, dear; but I didn’t get one.” 

“But you did, for I took it from the postma 
myself.” 

“Elsie Waters!” cried Margery, starting up. 
“There, now, don’t look wild, or you'll fright 
en me.” 

“What time was it?” 
“Five o’clock post. I came here and foul 
but nobody was here. You might have hadi 
your choice things stolen. What careless s 
vants you must have!” 

“O, Elsie!’ 

“You're not going to cry over it,” langi¢l 
the girl, nervously. ‘Well, I was in a hom, 
and as I was leaving, and trying to put tit 
night-latch down, the postman came up al 
handed me a letter for you. I took it a 
placed it in that old letter-rack in the pariot, 
then tried to find some of the servants, to it 
them know. But I thought you would sury 
see it, and so left it.” 

“I never once thought of the parlor,” soblel 
Margery, rising. She went, followed by Elst, 
into the adjoining apartment, and there laid 
letter, with the dear, familiar stamp. 

“I’ve been dreadfully wicked,” was her fis! 
thought; “accused God of forgetting me, wisitl 
all manner of hard things, and here’ has | 
the letter lying all night; and God has k 
good to me, and Heaven has granted my des 


-| est wish. I will never doubt again.” 


Ah! the rapture of that moment, mine 
with the pain of her remembered rashness ™ 
unbelief! Margery never forgot the lesson, # 
her aunt parted from her with tears.of rel 
gret. 


> 
<or 


SERVICEABLE STOCKINGS. 


It used to be a fashion to hand down a hat 
some silk gown from mother to daughter. Ba 
we never before heard of stockings servin: 
the sameway. A Jacksonville (Ill.) paper 

“There is a very respectable lady now liv 
in this county, not a dozen miles from this aly 
who has apair of stockings that her fal™ 
bought in Springfield, Ill., for her to be m 
in. She, her sister-in-law and four daught 
were all married in the self-same pair of st 
ings. She yet has a beautiful and blooms 
unmarried daughter who declares that she, 7 
will stand as bride in the same dear old § . 
ings, provided she gets married before the - 
of her. mother, who, by the way, is re 
preserving them to be buried in. The lady # 
this is the only pair of stockings she eve" 7 
that were bought from a store. She also 
that she has raised the cotton, and carded, 
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THE YOUTHS’ 





— 
and knit all the stockings for herself, her hus- 
band and all their children. That pair of stock- 
ings cost one dollar and thirty cents forty years 


ago. 





For the Companion. 
CAUGHT IN THE CRACK OF THE 
DOOR. 

Coat-tails are well enough in their way—for 

ornament, if not for use. But they were never 
_made to carry money in. : 

\ Ina certain Ohio city which shall be nameless, 
a tall country youth might have been seen late 
at night, carpet-bag in hand, leaving the newly- 
arrived eleven o’clock train from the East. He 
wore a white linen duster. Under this was a 
fine suit of clothes, for he had expected to see 
interesting company at his journey’s end, and 
had taxed the tailor’s ingenuity, to meet the de- 
mands of the occasion. In the hurry of chang- 
ing cars some fifteen miles back, he had became 
rather confused, and in consequence found him- 
self left, to make the best of his way to the city 
in the dead of night. 

The delay had disconcerted him, for I might 
as well say at once, he was expecting to be mar- 
ried on the following day, and it was his present 
errand to fulfil that important intention. 

Nothing further is necessary to introduce the 
hero of the story to you, except to say that he 
was the oldest son of a “Buckeye” farmer, and 
just of age; that he had five hundred dollars in 
money with him, and his name was Joshua 
Miller. 

By one of the silliest misplacements in the 
world, the last time Joshua had used his pocket- 
book during his journey, he had tucked it into 
one of the pockets of the nice black, swallow- 
tailed coat that he wore under his duster. We 
willnot assert that Joshua didn’t know any bet- 
ter, for in general he was no dunce, butit is likely 
that, in common with all young men in his in- 
teresting state of anticipation, his thoughts were 
busy with coming events, and he was a little 
absent-minded. 

This condition of his wits was rather aggra- 
vated by the disappointment occasioned by be- 
ing left behind by the cars, and he walked away 
from the depot in some perplexity as to whether 
he should go direct to the house of his future 
father-in-law, and call up the family at that un- 
seasonable hour, or—do something else, 

His home-taught ideas of economy made him 
rather shy of deciding to lodge at a hotel, but, 
after a little thought, his ideas of delicacy got 
the best of it, and he concluded not to visit the 
home of his bride-to-be until a proper hour of 
the morning. 

He now quickened his pace, intending to stop 
at the first public house. The in-door lights 
were mostly out, and the streets pretty much 
deserted. 

Passing a restaurant whose windows were still 
lighted, he suddenly discovered that he was 
hungry, and the broad painted notice hung out 
over the sidewalk, “Hot meals at all hours,” 
proved a temptation too strong to resist. He 
must surely spare fifteen minutes to snatch a 
supper. 

He entered and was waited on by a sleepy and 
not very good-natured waiter, whose chief de- 


sire seemed to be to get him out of the saloon as 


soon as possible. 


Being in as much of a hurry himself, he soon 
dispatched his meal, and having paid for the 
same with a little loose change that happened to 
be in the pocket of his vest, was promptly at- 


tended to the door by the waiter. 


As Joshua was stepping out over the thresh- 
hold, with his carpet-bag in his hand, and the 
duster, which he had thrown off, and had not 
taken time to replace, the voices of some gay 
night-strollers sounded up the street, singing, 


“We won’t go home till morning.” 


Guessing, naturally enough, that the fellows 
were making for the saloon, the waiter made all 


haste to shut the door and turn the key. 


Alas for Joshua! The door had caught his 


coat-tail, and he was held a prisoner. He pulled 
butit was of no use. 


and vanished up stairs. 


Just then up came the party of half-drunken 
fellows, who expressed their determination to 
enter the restaurant. They had seen the lights 
80 out, and concluded somebody must be with- 
inwho would admit them for the sake of their 


custom. 


“Come,” said the foremost to the stationary 
Joshua, “just you move away, friend, and let us 


get in.” 


“Happy to accommodate you, gentlemen,”’ re- 
Plicd Joshua, for he could see some drollery in 
his predicament, in spite of its awkwardness. 

Happy to accommodate you, gentlemen, but 


just now it’s impossible,” 


He called, but not half 
loudly enough, and before he could make him- 
self understood, the waiter had put out the gas 


“Ts it?” said they; ‘then we’ll help you,” and 
with that two of them seized him suddenly by 
the arms, before he had time to explain the state 
of affairs, and gave him a tremendous swing. 
There was a fearful sound of tearing broadcloth, 
and Joshua landed on the sidewalk, bag and 
baggage—minus his coat-tail. 

Our hero was now, of course, all consterna- 
tion, and his new acquaintances were all apolo- 
gies. They begged a thousand pardons, and as- 
sured him they would see that he was made 
good, and more than good, for the damage. 
“We are men of honor, sir, depend upon that. 
We wouldn’t see a likely fellow like you wronged 
—not we. ’Twas only a bit of fun, you see. 
We will make it all right, sir.” 

And Joshua bore their condolence with as | 
good a grace as possible, but heartily wishing | 
himself at the end of his adventure. 

Guessing that his appearance might be just 
now more amusing than dignified, he slipped on | 
his duster. He would have been glad to slip 
out of sight, for, apart from the ruin of his new 
coat, he did not at all fancy the company of the 
fellows who tore it. They were too polite and 
promised too much, and used altogether too 
strong expressions in the exuberance of their 
talkative good nature. It would be the least of 
two evils, he began to think, to bolt down the 
street to the hotel, and leave his coat-tail to for- 
tune, when suddenly it came to him that his 
money was in the torn-off pocket! 

Here was a fix. For a moment he couldn’t 
see how to get out of it. It wouldn’t do to let 
these rollicking night-roons know the truth. It 
would do no good to try to get them away from 
the door, for they had by no means given up the 
idea of getting in. But he must have his 
money, and if he lingered for it about the saloon 
steps he must tell these fellows something. 

At last he let them know that his marriage 
license was in the pocketin the door, and it was 
necessary he should recover it, for he was going 
to use it the next day. 

The effect of this piece of information on the 
noisy party was electrical, and they immediate- 
ly assailed the door with a fourfold volley of 
kicks, and blows, and shouts. The stranger 
should have his marriage-license, they were 
bound, if they had to beat the panels in. 

Josh stood by, realizing more keenly every 
minute the awkwardness of his plight, there at 
midnight, in unlucky company, with his best 
coat torn half off his back, and his money in 
limbo. It was true enough, too, that his mar- 
riage-license was in the pocket-book, as he said, 
and the fact increased his mortification at his 
own carelessness in stowing his valuables in so 
loose a place. How much this perverse jumble 
of affairs was going to cost him before he got 
through it, was a question; and not a cheerful 
one. ss 

In the midst of it all who should appear, of 
course, but a policeman? Josh began to imag- 
ine himself in the lock-up already. The fellows 
at the door had got more excited than ever, and 
were just taking down a huge barber’s pole to 
batter their way in, but secing the officer, they 
paused for explanation. * 
All talked at once, surrounding and gesticu- 
lating at poor Josh, without making any thing 
clear, until one of them officiously swooped up 
the skirt of our hero’s white duster, whereupon 
the policeman could no longer say that he saw 
neither head nor tail to the matter. 

Taking in the difficulty, he volunteered to go 
round by a rear passage, and rouse the waiter. 
That sleepy individual, hearing from the lips of 
a regular’ night-officer of the damage he had 
done, dressed himself partly and went to the 
door. No sooner had heslid back the bolt than 
in rushed the whole clamorous company, bear- 
ing Joshua along with them in triumph. 

“Now fetch on the oysters, old boy!” said 
they. 

The waiter protested and appealed to the po- 
liceman. The policeman, however, advised him 
to put a good face on it, and set out such re- 
freshments as he had, and the “gentlemen” 
wanted. It was his business, and his sign read 
“Hot meals at all hours.””, When any body pos- 
itively disturbed the peace it would be time 
enough for him to interfere. 

So the waiter was forced to comply, though 
he looked rather sulky about it.. The roystering 
fellows soon seated themselves round a table, 
with poor Josh in the middle, who would have 
given the other half of his coat to be a mile 
away, and to his dismay and that of the bar- 
keeper, announced their determination to “make 
a night of it.” 

They couldn’t let so fine a man as he was 
leave them till they’d “stood treat” for him. 
He mustn’t think it. Especially when his wed- 
ding-coat had come to grief through their means. 
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‘foundly interested in his welfare. 


der for a new suit of clothes, and have them 
ready by to-morrow, at six o’clock, P. M.? To 
be sure they were. And didn’t he suppose they 
wanted to congratulate him? They were no 
such uncivil chaps as to forget that. And then, 
of course, it was out of the question to pretend 
they shouldn’t drink the health of “that fortu- 
nate lady.” : 

Our hero was caught completely. It was use- 
less to try to get out of the scrape now. So he 
submitted, while his unwelcome entertainers 
feasted and congratulated him. Oysters and 
wine, wine and oysters appeared and disap- 
peared over the table, and the noisy fellows 
seemed to get happier every moment. 

As for Josh, who had never in his life drank 
any thing stronger than cider, he was afraid not 
to drink the wine offered him. It of course 
went to his head, and he became uncommonly 
talkative himself. The consequence was his 
companions soon knew his name, and two-thirds 
of his history, and professed themselves pro- 
But when, 
made foolish by the wine, he finally took out 
the pocket-book and made a display of his five 
hundred dollars, the enthusiasm of the rogues 
knew scarcely any bounds. They drank his 
health again and again. They shook hands 
with him all round. They clapped him on the 
shoulder and vowed they would vote for him for 
President of the United States. 

This extravagant “friendship” finished what 
the drink had begun, and poor Joshua’s head 
was quite turned. The last he distinctly re- 
membered of that night’s experience, was one of 
his street friends bestowing maudlin blessings 
upon him, and tucking his wallet into his 
breast-pocket with a solemn warning never to 
carry it in the tail of his coat again. 

He never did. 

When he counted his money (it was ten o’clock 
next morning before his head was “awake” 
enough to do that) he found only a hundred and 
fifty dollars. The only wonder about it was 
that he found any at all. 

It required the most extraordinary exertions 
of the best tailor in the city, and more toilet ar- 
tifice than a country boy could ever learn by 
any thing less than dire necessity, to make poor 
Joshua presentable for his wedding. He had 
sent a message before with some explanations, 
but even after his arrivalin person at the house 
of his lady, it was not until he had used all his 
eloquence, and made a great many penitent 
promises, that she concluded to forgive him. 
Iam glad to say, however, that Joshua kept 
his promises, took care always to keep his 
money, and himself, in safe places, and, on the 
whole, made a very good husband. T. B. 
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For the Companion. 
MY ESCAPE. 


“T never think of it now without a shudder,” 
said my grandfather. ‘The memory of the trag- 
edy which came so near being my own, has al- 
ways reassured me in moments of despondency, 
that a good God takes care of our lives, and 
never forgets those who trust Him. 
“In my younger days I was a schoolmaster 
in the mountainous region of New Hampshire. 
I had just finished a term in Franconia, and it 
was late in the spring. The winter’s school 


year. It was a fine May-day morning, when I 


home. 


mode of travelling. 


with my term’s wages. 


of 
fine 


and fifty miles. 


cash in my life. 


there had been lengthened to five months that 
shouldered my bundle, and set out to foot it 


“There were several reasons why I chose this 
One was its cheapness; 
another was the entire freedom I could enjoy on 
the way; another was the charm of the country 
and the season; another was the unexpectedly 
large offer for my horse, made by a wealthy 
stranger, a few days previous, which had in- 
duced me to sell him, and pocket the money 


“If I add, also, my desire to profit by a pull 
sturdy exercise after my comparative con- 
a during the long winter, and to sur- 
prise the old folks, in a quiet way, when I should 
reach the end of my journey, you will under- 
stand how it was that I determined, even against 
the advice and warnings of some of my wiser 
friends, to undertake a tramp of two hundred 


“I was full of young enthusiasm as to the 
future, and the evening before, as I took leave of 
the landlord at the tavern where I had boarded, 
had, perhaps, in conversation with him in the 
public room, let my tongue run a little too 
freely about my money and prospects. I felt 
rich, for, in reality, I had never owned so much 


“In the bar-room, at the time, were two rough- 
looking fellows, brothers, who had been hang- 
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bered, afterwards, that they watched me closely, 
and seemed quite interested in the conversation. 
“IT talked about my tramp, and the route I 
should take, and boasted that I would report 
myself at the old homestead in less than a fort- 
night. 

“No one ever set out with more buoyant spir- 
its than I did that morning. I intended to fol- 
low the stage-rontes most of the way; but in 
some cases there were side roads, narrower, but 
tolerably well travelled, which I chose in prefer- 
ence to the turnpikes, because of the irresistible 
attractions of the scenery through which they 
ran. 

“While walking leisurely over such a road as 
this, on the afternoon of the third day after I 
left Franconia, about a quarter of. a mile ahead 
of me, I saw two men with guns, hurrying across 
my path, and looking occasionally at me, in a 
way that I thought indicated more than ordi- 
nary curiosity. 

“T watched them till they went out of sight, 
in the woods, and became somewhat uneasy at 
the thought that they resembled the two roughs 
whom I had left in the bar-room. 

“T went on, however, wondering what their 
appearance in this place might mean; and the 
more I thought of it, the deeper grew my ap- 
prehensions as to their intentions. 

“T called to mind all that I had seen and dis- 
liked in their speech and habits during the little 
time I had known them, and all the unfavora- 
ble opinions I had heard expressed of them 
while they were lounging about the village. 
They had pretended to be trappers, but no one 
believed it, and, unless their looks greatly belied 
them, they were, to say the’least, no better than 
they should be. 

“Filled with such reflections as these, you will 
not wonder that I felt a little nervous at the 
approach of sunset. I looked anxiously for a 
farm-house, or some sort of human habitation, 
where I might put up. But twilight came on, 
and still there was no house in sight. 

“1 knew that I could not be far from the town 
of Bedford, and quickened my steps, determined 
to reach it, if possible, before dark. But the 
shadows deepened, as I hastened on, and no 
town or human dwelling appeared. On the 
contrary, the way grew every minute more wild 
and broken. The fear of being benighted be- 
came extreme. It seemed to me that I was 
watched, and I could not shake off the impres- 
sion. 

“As I came to a place where the road branched 
to the right and left, this feeling became so 
strong, that I stopped to consider what I had 
better do. From directions I had obtained at 
noon, I supposed I knew well enough which of 
the two ways before me led to Bedford; but 
then, of all roads I had ever travelled, this very 
one which I wished to take, seemed to afford 
the likeliest opportunity for robbers. 

“It ran along the edge of a rugged ravine, 
and under steep rocks, full of dark fissures and 
holes, that could conceal scores of ruffians. 
Something told me that, as I valued my life, I 
must avoid that road: 

“It was growing darker every minute, but I 
decided that, even if I spent the night eut of 
doors, I would hide myself for the present, 
rather than venture forward further. Cau- 
tiously I stole through the bushes, and, tired as 
I was, began to climb into one of the neighbor- 
ing ledges, that rose parallel with the road. 

“Here, after considerable trouble—for I tried 
not to make any noise—I succeeded in reaching 
an opening in the rocks, and concealing myself 
so closely that I thought the sharpest eyes could 
not find me, even by broad daylight. 

“After resting myself awhile from my efforts— 
listening intently every minute to every sound 
from without—I took out some fragments of 
food that I had with me, and made alight meal. 
This, with the resting, gave me more strength, 
and my spirits rose in proportion, so that after 
an hour or so of waiting in my cave, I grew very 
impatient, and was half inclined to ridicule my 
own fears, that had driven me out ot the road. 

“My prudence, however, was sufficient to re- 
strain me some time longer, and keep my ears 
doing diligent duty towards the dark highway 
below me, and down the ravine. 

“At length I caught alight sound in the dis- 
tance, and my heart began to beat faster, as I 
leaned forward and made out the tread of hu- 
man feet. Leisurely the step came down the 
road, nearer and nearer. They took the very 
turn I dreaded, and advanced under the ledge 
where I lay. 

“Some belated traveller, like myself, I 
thought. ‘He doesn’t seem afruid—if he goes 
through here safe, there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t.’ 

“Hardly had these thoughts passed through 








Wern’t they just going to make him out an or- 
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ing about the place a couple of days, I remem- 


my mind, when the sharp report of a gun ech- 
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eed up the ravine, followed immediately by a 
sharp cry from the unknown man in the road. 

“At this my blood ran cold, I assure you, and | 
I could feel my hair prickle up all over my head. 
But astonishment was added to my horror, when | 
the next instant I heard another voice call out, | 
in a terribly distressed tone,— 

“‘T am shot—Ben, is this you?’ 

“In a minute I knew what had happened. 
Those two ruffians had waited for me, sure | 
enough—one on one road and the other on the | 
other—till one grew tired of the delay, and came | 
round, only to meet his death at the hands of | 
his brother, by being mistaken for me. 

“Twas confirmed in this by the broken ex- 
clamations which I heard from the surviving 
robber, as he continued to hang over his wretch- 
ed victim, alternately groaning, confessing and | 
cursing. It was awful. To think how both | 
these men were punished at their own hands, 
and in the very act of crime! 

“T cannot describe to you my feelings at that | 
moment, but I remember well enough the over- 
whelming sense of thankfulness which mingled 
with my horror at the fearful deed done almost 
within my very reach, that God had so signally | 
averted the death meant for me, and left me to | 

bear witness to His goodness. 

“In a few minutes I heard the murderer drag 
the body of his brother to a hollow place down 
the rocks below the road and hide it there, af- 
ter which he walked rapidly off by the very way 
I had come, muttering as he went. 

“T slipped into the road and made my way to 
Bedford, where I related my strange escape and 
the story of the tragedy. 

“Men came immediately with me to the place 
where the dead robber lay, and conveyed him | 
to town. It is almost needless to say that I | 

- identified him beyond doubt as one of the two 
roughs who had been loitering around the tav- 
ern at Franconia.” 

——_—_——+~.@9———____—_ 








For the Companion. 
LIFE AT SCHOOL. 
By Rev. E. E. Hale. 

I do not mean life at a boarding-school. If I 
speak of that, it is to be at another time. No, 
I mean life at a regular every-day school, in 
town or in the country, where you go in the 
morning and come away at eleven or at noon, 
and go again in the afternoon, and come away 
after two or three hours. Some young people 
hate this life, and some like it tolerably well. 
I propose to give some information which shall 
make it more agreeable all round. 

And I beg it may be understood that I do 
not appear as counsel for either party, in the 
instruction and advice I give. That means, 
that as the lawyers say, lam not retained by the 
teachers, formerly called schoolmistresses and | 
schoolmasters, or by the pupils, formerly called 
boys and girls. I have been a schoolmaster 
myself, and I enjoyed the life very much, and 
made among my boys some of the best of the 
friends of my life. I have also been a school- 
boy,—and I roughed through my school life with 
comparative comfort and ease. As master and 
as boy I learned some things which I think can 
be explained to boys and girls now, so as to 
make life at school easier and teally more agree- 
able. 

My first rule is, that you accept the situation. 
Perhaps you do not know what that means. It 
means that, as you are at school, whether you 
really like going or not, you determine to make 
the very best you can of it, and that you do not 
make yourself and everybody else wretched by 
sulking and grumbling about it,—and wishing 
school was done,—and wondering why your fa- 
ther sends you there,—and asking leave to look 
at the clock in the other room, and so on. 

When Dr. Kane or Capt. McClure was lying 
on a skin on a field of ice, in a blanket bag but- | 
toned over his head, with three men one side of | 
him and three the other, and a blanket over | 
them all,—with the temperature seventy-eight | 
degrees below zero, and daylight a month and a 
half away, the position was by no means com- 
fortable. Buta brave man does not growl or 
sulk in such a position. He “accepts the situa- 
tion.” That is, he takes that as a thing for 
granted, about which there is to be no further 
question. Then he is in condition to make the 
best of it, whatever that best may be. He can 
sing “We won’t go home till morning,” or he 
can tell the men the story of William Fitzpat- | 
rick and the Belgian coffee-grinder, or he can | 
say “good-night,” and imagine himself among | 
the Kentish hop-fields,—till before he knows it 
the hop sticks begin walking round and round, 
and the hay cocks to make faces at him,—and— | 
and—and—he—he—he is fast asleep, That com- | 
fort comes of “accepting the situation.” 














| forth [leave thee in thy low estate.” 





or a woman, and do not sulk like a fool. As 
Mr. Abbot says, in his admirable rule, “When 
you grant, grant cheerfully.” You have come 
here to school without a fight, Isuppose. When 
your father told you to come, you did not insult 
him, as people do in very poor plays and very 
cheap novels. You did not say to him, “Mis- 
creant and villain, I renounce thee, I defy thee 
to the teeth; [ am none of thine, and hence- 
You did 
not leap from a three story window, with your 
best clothes in a handkerchief, and go and as- 
sume the charge of a pirate clipper, which was 
lying hidden in a creek in the Back Bay. On 
the contrary, you went to school when the time 
came. As you have done so, determine, first of 
all, to make the very best of it. The best can 
be made first-rate. But a great deal depends 
on you in making it so. 

To make the whole thing thoroughly attract- 
ive, to make the time pass quickly, and to have 
school life a natural part of your other life, my 
second rule is, do what you do with all your 
might. It is a good rule in any thing; in sleep- 
ing, in playing, or in whatever you have in 
hand. But nothing tends to make school time 
pass quicker; and the great point, as I will ac- 
knowledge, is to get through with the school 
hours as quickly as we fairly can. 

Now if, in written arithmetic, for instance, 
you will start instantly on the sums as soon as 
they are given out; if you will bear dn hard on 
the pencil, so as to make clear white marks, in- 
stead of greasy, flabby, pale ones on the slate; 
if you will rule the columns for the answers as 
carefully as if it were a bank ledger you were 
ruling, or if you will wash the slate so complete- 
ly that no vestige of old work is there, you will 
find that the mere energy of manner infuses 
spirit and correctness into the thing done. 

I remember my drawing teacher once snapped 
the top of my pencil with his forefinger, gently, 
and it flew across the room. He laughed and 
said, “How can you expect to draw a firm line 
with a pencil held like that?” It was a good 
lesson, and it illustrates this rule,—“Do with all 
your might the work that is to be done.” 

When [ was at school, things were in that 
semi-barbarous state, that, with a school attend- 
ance of four hours in the morning, and three in 
the afternoon, we had but five minutes recess in 
the morning and five in the afternoon. We 
went “out” in divisions of eight or ten each; 
and the'worst of all was that the playground 
(now called so) was a sort of platform, of which 
one half was under cover,—all of whieh was, I 
suppose, sixteen feet long by ten wide, with high 
walls, and stairs leading to it. 

Of course we could have sulked away all our 
recess there, complaining that we had no better 
place. Instead of which, we accepted the situa- 
tion, we made the best of it, and with all our 
might entered on the one amusement possible 
in such quarters. 

We provided a stout rope, well knotted. As 
soon as recess began, we divided into equal 
parties, one under cover and the other out, 
grasping the rope, and endeavoring each to 
draw the other party across the dividing line. 
“Greeks and Trojans,” you will see the game 
called in English books. Little we knew of 
cither; but we hardened our hands, toughened 
our muscles, and exercised our chests, arms and 
legs, much better than could have been expect- 
ed; all by accepting the situation, and doing 
with all our might what our hands found to do. 

Lessons are set for average boys at school,— 
boys of the average laziness. If you really go 
to work with all your might, then you get a 
good deal of loose time, which, in general, you 
can apply to that standing nuisance, the “even- 
ing lesson.” Sometimes, I know, for what rea- 
son I do not know, this is prohibited. When it 
is, the good boys and quick boys have to learn 
how to waste their extra time, which seems to 
be a pity. But with a sensible master, it is a 
thing understood, that it is better for boys or 
girls to study hard while they study, and never 
to learn to dawdle. Taking it for granted qpat 
you are in the hands of such masters or mis- 
tresses, I will take it for granted that, when you 
have learned the school lesson, there will be no 
objection to your next learning the other les- 
son, which lazier boys will have to carry home. 

Lastly, you will find you gain a great deal by 


giving to the school lesson all the color and 
|# f 


light which every day affairs can lend to it. Do 
not let it be a ghastly skeleton in a closet, but 
let it come as far as it will into daily life. 
When you read in Colburn’s Oral Arithmefic, 
“that a man bought mutton at six cents a 
pound, and beef at seven,” ask your mother 
what she pays a pound now, and do the sum 


with the figures changed. When the boys come 


Now here you are at school, I will say, for| back after vacation, find out where they have 
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and Dead River, and Moosehead Lake, on the 
map,—and know where they are. When you 
get a chance at the Republican, before the oth- 
ers have come down to breakfast, read the Ver- 
mont news, under the separate head of that 
State, and find out how many of those Vermont 
towns are on your “Mitchell.” Whenit is your 
turn to speak, do not be satisfied with a piece 
from the “Speaker,” that all the boys have 
heard a hundred times; but get something out 
of the Tribune, or the Companion, or from the 
new “Tennyson” at home. 

I once went to examine a high school, ona 
lonely hillside in a lonely country town. The | 
first class was in botany, and they rattled off 
from the book very fast. They said “cotyledon,” 
and “syngenesious,” and “coniferous,” and such 
words, remarkably well, considering they did 
not care two straws about them. Well, when 
it was my turn to “make a few remarks,” I said 
“ITUCKLEBERRY.” 
I do not remember another word I said, but I | 
do remember the sense of amazement, that a} 
minister should have spoken such a wicked 
word in a school-room. What was worse, I sent | 
a child out to bring in some unripe huckleber- | 
ries from the roadside, and we went to work on | 
our botany to some purpose. 

My dear children, I see hundreds of boys who 

can tell me what is thirteen-seventeenths of two- | 
elevenths of five times one half of a bushel of | 
wheat, stated in pecks, quarts and pints; and | 
yet if Ishowed them a grain of wheat, and a 

grain of unhulled rice, and a grain of barley, 

they would not know which was which. Try 

not to let your school life sweep you wholly 

away from the home life of every day. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE THINGS. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Going down one of the very steep streets, 
where the pavement was covered with ice, I saw 
before me an old woman, slowly and timidly 
picking her way. She was one of the poor, but 
respectable old ladies, who dress in rusty black, 
wear old-fashioned bonnets, and carry big bags. 

Some young folks laugh at these antiquated 
figures, but those better bred treat them with 
respect, and find something touching in the 
faded old suits, the withered old faces, and the 
knowledge that these lonely old ladies have lost 
youth, friends, and often fortune, and are pa- 
tiently waiting to be called away from a world 
that seems to have passed by and forgotten 
them. 

Well, as I slipped and scuffled along, I watched 
the little black bonnet in front, expecting every 
minute to see it go down, and trying to hurry, 
that I might offer my help. 

At the corner, I passed three little school girls, 
and heard one say to the other,— 

“O, I wouldn’t; she will do well enough, and 
we shall lose our coasting if we don’t hurry.” 

“But if she should tumble, and break her poor 
old bones, I should feel so bad,” returned the 
second, a pleasant-faced child, whose eyes fol- 
lowed the old lady, full of a sweet, pitiful ex- 
pression. 

“She’s such a funny looking woman, I 
shouldn’t like to be seen walking with -her,”’ 
said the third, as if she thought it would be a 
kind thing to do, but hadn’t the courage to try it. 

“Well, I don’t care; she’s old, and ought to be 
helped, and I’m going to do it,” cried the pleas- 
ant-faced girl, and, running by me, I saw her 
overtake the old lady, as she stood at a crossing, 
looking wistfully over the dangerous glare of 
ice before her. 

“Please, ma’am, sha’n’t I help you, it’s so bad 
here?” said the kind little voice, as the hands in 
the red mittens were helpfully outstretched. 

“O, thankee, dear. I'd no idee the walking 
was so bad, but I must get home.” And the old 
face lighted up with a grateful smile, which was 
worth a dozen of the best coasts in Boston. 

“Take my arm, then; I'll help you down the 
street, cause I’m afraid you might fall,” said 
the child, offering her arm. 

“Yes, dear, so I will. Now we shall get on 
beautifully. I’ve been having a dreadful time, 
for my over-socks are all holes, and I slip every 
step.” 

“Hold on, ma’am, I sha’n’t fall. 
rubber boots, and can’t tumble down.” 

So chatting, the two went safely across, leay- 
ing me and the other girls to look after them, 
and wish we had done the little act of kindness 
that now looked so lovely in another. 

“JT think Katy is a real good girl, don’t you?” 
said one child to the other. 

“Yes, do! Let’s we wait till she comes back. 
No matter if we do lose some coasts,” answered 
the child who had tried to dissuade her playmate 


I’ve got 





three hours, Accept the situation, like aman | becn, and look out Springficld, and the Notch, 


from going to the rescue, 
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There I left them; but I think they got a Ie, 
son that day in the real politeness which comes 
from having kindness; for, as they watched |i. 
tle Katy, detifully supporting the old lady, yp. 
daunted by the immense yellow muff, or the old 
socks, or the queer bonnet, both their faces were 
full of a new respect and affection for their play. 
mate. 

Another little bit of true child-Christianity 
came under my observation about the same 
time. A four-year-old Johnny had read to hin 
a story from that best of small magazines, the 





| Nursery, a story about a boy, whose horse 


wouldn’t pull a cart up hill, and, instead of 
beating him, the lad put his arms round his 
neck, and gently said,— 

“Come now, Billy, do pull, there’s a good fe. 
low;” and the horse did his best. won by the 
kindness of his driver. 

This made a deep impression upon Johnny, 
and he remembered it a week after, when a man 
brought a load of coal into the yard. 

In straining to get the heavy cart up to the 
proper place, the horse got one leg over the 
trace, and this made his task harder still. The 
man didn’t see the mishap, and swore, and 
whipped, to the great disturbance of Johnny, 
who stood by, with a wee shovei, ready to “put 
in the toal for mamma.” 

He bore it as long as he could, but his sym. 
pathy got the better of shyness, at last, and, 
going nearer, he looked up at the man, with his 
great blue eyes full of reproof, and said, sol- 
emnly,— 

“Man, you mustn’t beat that poor horse; you 
mus’ put your arms wound his neck, and love 
him, and den he will go.” 

The man looked down at the mite, and stopped 
to say, “What’s that?” as he wiped his hot 
forehead. 

Unappalled by the rough tone, or the angry 
face of the big, dirty man, Johnny repeated his 
remark more impressively than before, pointing, 
as he spoke, to the horse’s leg. I’m glad to say 
the driver had the grace to look a little ashamed 
as he put things right, and chirruped to the 
horse, who had taken breath, and now pulled 
bravely to the desired spot. 

When Johnny’s elder brother told us the 
story, which we had imperfectly seen and heard 
from the window, I said to the little fellow, who 
sat, tugging off his boots,— 

“What did the man do, Donny, when you 
said that to him?” : 

“Well,” returned the hero, “leaning his yel- 
low head on one fat, dirty little hand, “he 
didn’t love the horse as I tole him to, but he put 
his leg wite, and didn’t beat him any more, 
and said ‘Cluck!’ to him, and the dood horse 
wented.” 

Feeling that the small lads were beginning 
right, we resolved to send them a copy of Our 
Dumb Animals, and now they enjoy the stories 
in that excellent paper, and are most enthusias- 
tic and energetic fellow-workers with “the good 
men that won’t let bad people hurt horses, and 
bossys, and birds, and things.” 
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A GENERAL DISARMAMENT. 


A great deal has been said, of late, about 4 
general disarmament in Europe; and the report 
was very common last summer and last autumn, 
that France would lead the way in the work, 
bringing about a work that is much desired, 
and the completion of which could not fail to 
promote the preservation of peace, and conse- 
quently to advance the welfare of the world. 

But the report proved to be nothing but—a 
report. France has made no proposal to disarm 
to the other European nations, and from not 
one of those nations has any proposal of the 
kind come. This is to be regretted, but it is in 
no way different from what was expected by 
every man who is acquainted with the condition 
of affairs in Europe. 

The reasons why a general disarming by Eu- 
ropean governments is desired by European na 
tions, are many and strong. In the first place, 
the keeping up of great standing armies with- 
draws from the populations of many countries, 
some millions of the most vigorous of young 
men; for none but the best men are taken for 
military service. All these men produce noth- 
ing, while they consume much. They must be 
paid, fed, clothed, and so forth; and yet they 
do nothing toward creating money, food, cloth- 
ing, or any thing that makes the true prosperity 
of anation. » 

In the second place, the existence of large 


and taxation of a high kind cannot exist with- 
out stifling business, and in that way keeping 
nations poor. No nation can be solidly pros 


perous, which maintains three or four hundred 





thousand men in idleness, and takes the charge 


armies implies the existence of as large taxes; - 
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of their maintenance from the productions of 
the labor and capital of its people. 

In the third place, the keeping up of great 
armies is a provocative to war. It is for the 
interest of every army to have wars waged, in 
order that promotion may be secured for the 
few, and plunder for the many; and the exist- 
ence of such armies tempts governments so to 
act as to keep the world perpetually in hot 
water. There can be no such thing as assured 
peace, so long as the nations of the earth keep 
great armies afoot. 

Yet, in spite of the evils that proceed from 
yast standing armies, any thing like a general 
disarming is an impossibility. The reason is 
this: 

All the nations of Europe keep up armies, 
and have kept them up for years. The conse- 
quence is, that every European country is full 
of trained soldiers, who could be brought to- 
gether in a few weeks, and formed into armies. 

Suppose France were to dismiss all her sol- 
diers, and yet should get into difficulties that 
would require the formation of an army; all 
she would have to do, would be to call out her 
dismissed soldiers, and form them anew into 
companies and regiments, divisions and corps. 

This follows from the fact that almost every 
able-bodied man in France has served for years 
in the army, in consequence of the existence of 
the conscription, that places all young men at 
command of the government. Every year, 
many thousands of men are dismissed, and 
their places are filled by new men, the annual 
number of conscripts. 

Thus all are trained; and to dismiss the pres- 
ent army, would be only to add almost half a 
million of soldiers to the population, all of 
whom could be called out at short notice, and 
embodied instantly, and have all the knowledge 
that soldiers are required to possess. 

Were the French army to be dismissed, and 
were peace to be preserved for twelve or fifteen 
years, the soldiers would, in most cases, become 
too old for service,—but so long a peace could 
not be counted upon. 

What applies to France, applies to other Eu- 
ropean countries, to more or less extent. 
Hence, the impossibility of a general disarma- 
ment. Such disarming is but a dream, and 
cannot soon be made a reality. 


+o. -- 
COOKING IN INDIA. 





Having described the food of the people, the 
hext thing is to tell how it is cooked. The sim- 
Plest form of fireplace, which is used in travel- 
ling, is to put a few stones together, on which 
the cooking vessel may rest. But stonés are 
hot generally so abundant as in Massachusetts, 
and when none of these are at hand, the fire- 
Place has to be made of earth. A convenient 
spot being chosen under a tree, water is poured 
on the ground till sufficient stiff mud is pro- 
duced. With this mud a ridge about six inches 
high is raised, somewhat in the form of a horse- 
shoe. In a few minutes this is dry enough to 
bear the iron plate on which the chanpatties 
are baked; and after the fire has been kindled 
init several times it becomes very hard. In the 
Tany season, of course, it is necessary for the 
Cooking to be done under cover. This simple 
contrivance is sufficient for all the ordinary 
Wants of the natives. It has the great merit, in 
their eyes, of requiring very little fuel. Wood 
880 scarce that dried cakes of cow-dung are 
extensively used instead. 

The kitchens of the English residents are not 
much more pretentious. They are generally 
small houses, with mud walls, and frequently 
have no chimney. They require no furniture 
and no patent stove. The “range” is an elew- 
ton about four feet high, of brick, plastered 
with clay. It has a row of holes on the top, on 
Which the Degchas, or cooking vessels stand, 
and a connecting row on the front side, in which 
the charcoal is placed. The degchas (or deg- 
thes, When they are smell,) are circular yessels 





of copper, with a coating of tin inside, which 
has to be renewed every month. They are cov: 
ered by plates of the same metal. The roasting 
is doneinacorner. The spit is supported on 
projections from the walls, and the charcoal is 
laid on the floor. 

The ladies do not visit their kitchens in India. 
Should one go once out of curiosity, she would 
not be likely to go again. But the highest cred- 
it is due to the cooks. With such simple means 
they do their work well, and produce a much 
greater variety of dishes than we usually enjoy. 
They understand at least nine ways of prepar- 
ing fowls! 

The kitchen stands at a distance from the 
house, and it is quite necessary to cover the 
dishes as they are brought in. If this is not 
done, it frequently happens that a kite or crow 
will swoop suddenly down and bear off the meat 
in triumph. Many a poor fellow has lost his 
dinner in this way. The crows in India are like 
the sands on the sea-shore for number. They 
are so bold that they sometimes venture to prom- 
enade on the dining-table. They are not mo- 
lested, because they pick up all the scraps and 
refuse, which would otherwise breed fever. They 
are a great nuisance, but at the same time a 
great blessing. 
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JANUARY. 

This month opens the year, and its first day, 
for hundreds of years, has been one of joy and 
celebration. 

New Year’s day is a famous dividing point in 
Time’s great record, and almost gives a breath- 
ing spot in life’s journey; but ‘not quite, for 
Time never wearies in its flight, and marks its 
hours with never erring pen. In olden time, 
among the Jews, Greeks; Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, the year began with the 25th of March; 
but six or seven hundred years before Christ 
was born, Numa Pompilius, one of the Roman 
emperors, made two new months, and placing 
them at the head of the list, gave March the 
third place. 

In his day, there was a deity worshipped by 
the Romans called Janus. They thought him a 
kind of doorkeeper, and gave him his name 
from one of their words (janna) that signified 
door, and thus January was a good name for 
the month that should usher in the new year. 

This god Janus usually had two faces, one 
looking forward, the other backward, to repre- 
sent the past and the future, and once in a while 
he was represented with four faces, looking to 
the four points of compass. The people offered 
sacrifice to him on the first day of the year, and 
this may be the origin of the custom of giving 
New Year’s presents. Twelve altars, one for 
each month, received the gifts of the supersti- 
tious people, and old Janus was in high repute 
as doorkeeper for all creation. 

He had a temple in Rome, which in peace 
was closed, but in time of war stood open. It 
does not speak very well for the Romans that 
this temple was generally open. 

The new way of reckoning time came slowly 
into use, but it was not legal in England, until 
alittle more than acentury ago. Russia still 
uses the old style, but other civilized nations 
begin the year with January. Before people 
became accustomed to the new way of reckon- 
ing the months, it was usual to designate dates 
between January ist and March 24th inclusive, 
in this way: Jan. 12, 1647-8; that is, according 
to the old style it was 1648, but legally 1647, 
and when the letters “‘O. S.”’ and “N. 8S.” are 
affixed, they simply mean “old style” and “new 
style.” In early American history this way of 
marking dates is quite common, and this expla- 
nation may help our readers. 








PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 

Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 
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GREATNESS OF LONDON. 

London is the largest city in the world. But 
one gets little idea of its vastness in knowing 
that it has a population of three millions. The 
following details are more to the purpose: 

Its houses number more than 350,000, and its 
streets, if placed in line, would exteud from 
Liverpool to New York, and are lighted at night 
by 360,000 gas lamps, consuming in every twenty- 
four hours about 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 
Of the water supply, 44,383,328 gallons are used 





per day. The travelling public sustain 5,000 
cabs, and 1,500 omnibuses, besides all the other 
sorts of vehicles which human needs can require, 
or human wit invent. Its hungry gopulation 
devour in the course of every y 600, 

quarters of wheat, 240,000 bullocks, 1,700,000 
sheep, 28,000 calves, 85,000 pigs, 10,000,000 head 


of other sorts, and consume 43,200,000 gallons 
of beer, 2,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 65,000 
pipes of wine. As a consequence, 2,400 doctors 
find constant employment. London, finally, 
supports 852 churches, which are presided over 
by 930 divines, of greater or less note.—The Na- 
tion. 


A PRACTICAL JOKE. 
The late President Lincoln was fond of a good 
joke, especially on troublesome visitors. The 
following anecdote shows how he served an ap- 
plicant for office, who was boring him continu- 
ally: 





An office seeker from Illinois, who thought 
himself peculiarly fitted to represent the coun- 
try abroad, followed Mr. Lincoln with great 
pertinacity, buttonholing him at all times, and 
in every place, without the slightest mercy. Fi- 
nally, the President, with a pleasant smile, asked 
if - could speak Spanish. 

‘ Yo ? 


“Well, learn Spanish, and [ll tell you of a 
good thing you can get.” 

After three months of hard study, the would- 
be diplomat returned to the charge, reminding 
the President of his promise, and assuring him 
that he had thoroughly mastered the Spanish 
language. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I promised to tell 
you of a good thing you could get. Get Don 
Quixote and read it; it will make you laugh.” 

ae Teena 
LEARNED RUSSIAN PEASANT. 

Elihu Burritt, the famous blacksmith, learned 
many languages while working at his forge. A 
Russian peasant seems to be equalling or beat- 
ing Elihu in his own line: 

A Russian peasant lately applied to a St. Pe- 
tersburg book publisher foremployment. He 
said his name was Ivan Pronin, that he lived in 
the district of Jaroslavi, or Yaroslavi, on the 
Volga, some 160 miles north-east of Moscow; 
that he owned a hut and a piece of ground, 
which he cultivated with his own hands, but 
that he would work as a translator from the 
English, Spanish, French, German and Italian. 
And, to the astonishment of the bookseller, the 
peasant was found critically familiar with all 
these languages, having learned them, by means 
of grammars and dictionaries, in his leisure 
hours, after his day’s work in the field. He was 
immediately employed, and proved a most effi- 
cient translator. 

we tp 


FOLLOWED BY DRINK. 

People who follow drink too constantly are 
likely to find it chasing them at last. We are 
glad that in the instance below, this punish- 
ment was no severer in its results. We clip the 
incident from a description in a Maine paper of 
the great October flood, and its effect below 
Kendall’s Mills, or Swift River, Oxford county, 
where the man here mentioned, lived: 


Mr. Richardson, when the river began to rise 
so rapidly, was down cellar drawing cider. He 
heard a roaring, rushing sound, but kept on 
drawing his apple juice. In a twinkling the 
torrent poured into the cellar windows on the 
river side, filling the cellar instantly, and actu- 
ally driving the ciderless Richardson through 
the cellur bulkhead and into the torrent—the 
cider barrel following him and the mug of that 
fluid highly mixed with the rain from heaven. 
Richardson, however, get enough water to drink, 
and though he lost his cider, happily saved his 
life. His house was not carried off, but it lost 
a part of its underpinning. 





COAX THE HOG, 

“Coax” and “drive” are two very important 
words. The difficulty is to know when and how 
to use them. The New England Farmer dis- 
courses as follows about this delicate matter, as 
applied to the management of one of our fellow 
creatures commonly called hard to “drive” : 


Swine-driving is “as easy as whistling, after 
you know how,” to wit: To the end of a stout 
cord tie an ear of corn; drop itin front of the 
pig, to within five or six inches of his nose, and 
commence walking away in the direction you 
wish him to propel. If his pigship shows evi- 
dence of blighted hopes or abberration of mind, 
from the singular conduct of the corn, seduce 
him into the belief that it is “all right’ by let- 
ting him have a brief nibble of it, and then re- 
sume your line of march. In this way the most 
obdurate pig may be decoyed any reasonable 
distance. 

a 
A “BERRY GREAT MAN.” 


During the war, a negro, hearing some salutes 
fired at Port Royal, one day, stepped up to a 
navy-captain, and asked,— 

“Massa officer, wat for de big guns bang?” 

“Charleston is taken.” 

“Who take him?” 

“Gen. Sherman.” 

“Bless God! Massa Sherman he great man; 
he berry great man; seems like de Lord be wid 
him whereher he go, and he go just whar he 





mind to!” —Harper, 


of game, 3,000,000 salmon, and innumerable fish | 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 


My Jirst isa period of time 
My second is a weight, 
My whole is in Ohio. M. E. A. 


2. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 1, 6, 19,5 and my 9, 7, 8,6 are inhabitants of 
the East. 

My 11, 13, 19, 14, 8, 20 an instrument of destruction. 

My 4, 12, 2, a fleshy excrescence. 

My 10, 16, 1, 17, 14a portion of the head. 

My 15, 18, 3, 6 a prophet. 


My whole is a proverb. WILLIE KELLOGG. 
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4. 


Naughty, roguish little Ben 
Slyly takes my first, and then 

Steals towards grandpa’s chair. 
With watchful eyes at mother cast, 
Ben places it upon my last 

With ingenious care. 


And now he beats a soft retreat, 
For coming slowly up the street 
His grandpa he es 
But ah! his care has been in vain, 
His mc ther looks around again, 
y first now meets her eyes, 


At her command, sly little Ben 

Quickly takes up my jirst again, 
Restores it to my who/e ; 

Then from his mother’s presence sent, 

His head in shame and sorrow bent, 
He trudges off to school. 


5. 


What article, measure, and preposition, 
Will give you a man, a poet, his mission? 
HAvuTBOY. 


M. A.B. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


A shrub. 

A preposition. 
To stay. 
Expectation. 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


1. A coin. 

2. A custom. 

8. An Irish town, 
4. A kind of quartz. 
5. An opinion, 


Conundrums. 


Why are young ladies like jellies? As they are 
moulded, so they will turn out. 


Why are Shanghae fowls enormous eaters? They 
take one peck at a time. 


What is that which we often see made, but never 
see afteritis done? A bow. 


When were walking-sticks first invented? When 
Eve presented Adam with a little Cain. 


Why is a list of musical composerslike a saucepan? 
It is incomplete without a Handel. 


What is the difference between eyes and no eyes at 
a fair? One sights all the misses, and the other 
misses all the sights. 


Answers to Pifzzles in Last Number. 

1. Indianapolis. 

2. Christopher Columbus. 

8. “Man, thou pendulum between a smile and a 
tear.”’—Childe Harold. 

4. Lightning. 

5. Con-tent-ed. p 

6. Able, Elba, Abel, Leba, Bale, Beal, Ebal, Blea. 

7. Horse, Omaha, Racer, Sheet, Earth. 








Do but the half of what you can, and you will 
be surprised at the result of your own diligence. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











I’M GROWING OLD. 
My days pass pleasantly away, 
fy nights are blessed with sweetest sleep, 
I feel no symptoms of decay, 
I have no cause to mourn or weep; 
My foes are impotent and shy, 
M1 friends are neither false nor cold; 
And yet, of late, 1 often sigh,— 
I’m growing old! 
My growing talk of olden times, 
hy growing thirst for early news, 
My growing apathy, 
iy growing love for easy shoes; 
My growing hate of crowds and noise, 
i rowing fear of catching cold, 
All tefl me, in the plainest voice,— - 
I’m growing old! 
I’m growing fonder of my staff, 
I’m growing dimmer in the eyes, 
I’m growing fainter in my langh, { 
I’m growing deeper in my sighs; 
I'm growing careless of my dress, 
I’m growing frugal of my gold, 
I’m growing wise, I’m growing—yes,— 
5 m growing old! 
I feel it in my changing taste, 
I see it in my changing hair, 
I see it in my growing waist, 
I see it in my growing heir; 
A thousand hints proclaim the truth, 
As plain as truth was ever told, 
That even in my haunted youth, ’ 
I’m growing old! 
Ah, me! my very laurels breathe 
The tale in my reluctant ears; 

And every boon the hours bequeath, 
But makes me debtor to the years; 
Even Fiattery's neneres words declare 
The secret she would fain withhold, 
And tell me in ‘‘How young you are!” 

I’m growing old! 
Thanks for the years whose rapid flight 
My sombre mute too gladly sings; 
Thanks for the gleams of golden fight 
That tint the darkness of their wings; 
The light that beams from out the sky, 
Those heavenly mansions to unfold 
Where all are blest, and none may sigh 
“I’m growing old!” 
Joun G. Saxe. 
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KEEPING EYES OPEN. 

Mrs. Beach heard a sermon one Sunday from 
her pastor about doing good. He said that 
every one, who had open eyes, might find many 
opportunities of imitating Christ, and have 
great joy in doing good. Possibly many of our 
readers may be as successful as Mrs. Beach, if 
they keep eyes wide open, looking out for 
chances: 


Not long afterwards, Mrs. Beach was on her 
way to market, (for she was a notable house- 
keeper) when she met a boy who lived a short 
time in her family the year before, to do errands, 
wait on the door, &c. He was a bright, good- 
hearted, merry-faced boy, and had been a great 
favorite with the family, and Mrs. Beach had 
become interested in him; but this morning she 
was in quite a hurry, and would have passed 
the child with a cordial but hasty “How are 
you, Joseph, my boy? Do come and see us,” 
had it not struck her that Joseph’s face did not 
bear its usual happy expression. 

She paused, as the memory of last night’s 
sermon flashed through her mind, and asked, 
“Is any thing the matter with you, Joseph ?” 

The boy looked up a moment, with a half- 
confiding expression, into the lady’s face; the 
latter triumphed. “Mr. Anderson’s moved out 
of town,” he said, pushing back his worn, but 
neatly brushed cap, from his hair; “so I’ve lost 
my place, and little Mary’s sick; and that makes 
it very bad, just now.” 

“So it does,” answered Mrs. Beach, her sym- 
pathies warmly enlisted. “But never mind, Jo- 
seph; I remember, only night before last, my 
brother said he should want a new errand boy, 
in a few days, for his store, and he’d give a good 
one two dollars a week. Now, Ill see him to- 
day, and get the situation for vou, if you like.” 

The boy’s white face brightened. ‘OQ! I should 
be so glad of it, Mrs. Beach.” 

“And see here, Joseph; I’m going to market, 
and perhaps I can find something nice for little 
Mary.” 

The lady remembered that Joseph’s mother, 
though a poor seamstress, was a very proud 
woman, and felt that this would be a delicate 
way of presenting her gift. 

So she found some delicate pears and grapes, 
and a nice chicken to make some broth for 
Mary, who, as she learned, was ill with a fever, 
before she proceeded to do her own marketing. 
But it was a pity that the lady did not see Jo- 
seph, as he sprang into the chamber, where little 
Mary lay, wearily moaning on her bed, while 
her mother sat, busily stitching, in one corner. 
and held up the chicken and the fruit, crying,— 

“Good news! Good news! I’ve got all these 
nice things for Mary, and a place at two dollars 
a week ?” 

O, how little Mary’s hot fingers closed over 
the bunches of white grapes, while the sewing 
dropped from her mother’s fingers, as the tears 
ran down her cheeks. 

+e 
THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 


A correspondent of the Bostgn Journal thinks 
Baltimore the best market in the country for 
ducks and oysters. He says: 

Fortunately situated on a great estuary 
breeding countless waterfowl, literally pav 
with oysters, swarming with fish—its mackerel, 
in particular, the bestin the world—and sur- 
rounded by fine gardens and orchards, it is not 
wonderful that this city should have special at- | 
tractions for epicures. What a flavor the can- 
vas-back and red-head ducks have is well known. 
The birds do not lose by transportation, and no 
one here can excel Taft in cooking them, But 
there we must stop, 








Baltimore enjoys dainties which are inaccess- 
ible to us at home. Who has not seen Sam 
open an oyster at Guy’s Hotel, his ample sides 
shaking with@®llity, and his watery mouth giv- 
ing a sympathetic gurgle of delight as he lays 
the huge, palpitating bivalve before his pleased 


customer, has yet a sensation in store. 
all flavors yield to this. J 
ones is enormous—terrific, in fact, to the inex- 
perienced; so that I don’t wonder at Thacke- 
ray’s exclamation on first seeing one. 


ing itimpaled on his fork; “why I should as 
soon think of swallowing a raw baby.” 


THE YOUNG KING OF ABYSSINIA. 


of Abyssinia, in the late war, and taken his 
stronghold, they carried away with them his son, 


Truly, 
The size of the best 


“What do you do with it?” asked the novelist. 
“Why, swallow it,” said his entertainer. 
“Swallow it!” exclaimed Thackeray, survey- 
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After the English army had defeated the king 


to be educatedin England. The London Friend 
gives the following account of the boy: 


A short time since, whilst on a little tour for 
health in the south of England, a very pleasant 
hour was spent with the young son of the late 
King Theodore, of Abyssinia, and his kind care- 
takers, Capt. Speedy and his wife and sister. 
Alamayu is about cight and a half years of 
age, of a tall and thin figure; he is an intelli- 
gent-looking child, with round face and bright 
eyes; his complexion is not so dark as the ne- 
gro, neither is there the thick lip. 
Alamayu appears a sweet, docile and affec- 
tionate child. He is making some progress in 
his studies, reading, writing, &c., but delights 
in active pursuits, especially riding, in which he 
excels. 
He is evidently beloved by, and very fond of, 
his adopted parents. He calls the captain who 
has charge of him Abba. His nurse, Kassa, 
from the same country, is a very interesting and 
intelligent man—we believe, a Christian. 
Alamayu can read the Testament well in his 
native tongue, and he fetched and showed with 
pleasure, not only his departed mother’s New 
Testament, printed by the Bible Society, but 
also an ancient copy of the Book of Psalms in 
Ethiopic, written on parchment, with wooden 
covers, which belonged to his mother. 
Neither the captain nor Alamayu could read 
the latter, save here and there a word. 
There appears good reason to believe that his 
departed mother was a sincere Christian, and 
his friends are earnest to keep the remembrance 
of her preseut with her son. Her desire was 
strong, as expressed to the captain in her last 
days, that her son should be educated in the 
principles of Christianity, and become a sincere 
and humble follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
ep 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 

The Scotch are famous for the strictness 
with which they observe Sunday, and it is not 
surprising if they are taught such lessons as 
was one of the daughters of a noble family in 
that kingdom, in the last century. The story is 
pleasantly told in her biography : 


To the warm-hearted counsels and simple 
Bible lessons of the English nurse, Morris, her 
youthful charge were, at that period, more in- 
dlebted than to any human influence. Herself 
a guileless and God-feariug Christian, this faith- 
ful attendant imbued the minds of her young 
mistresses with much of her own truthfulness 
and reverence for sacred things. 

One Sabbath, Miss Jessie came in with a lap- 
ful of live shell-fish, which she had gathered on 
the shore, ata great distance from the castle. 
“I think, my dear,” said Morris, “you should 
not have gathered them on the Sabbath day: 
you had better put them again where you got 
them.” 

Miss Jessie disappeared, and was late of re- 
turning. She had scrambled back the whole 
way along that rocky coast, till she came, as 
nearly as she could judge, to the spot where 
she had found the periwinkles, and then put 
them carefully back again. 

To her latest day she retained the simplicity 
and ingenuousness, as well as the respect for 
the Sabbath, which she learned thus early; and 
to her latest day, Nurse Morris experienced the 


26,000 tons, and this vast sum has to be multi- 
plied fifty million fold to give the effect pro- 
duced on a diametrical section of our globe.” 
Now, as the earth receives only one thousand 
millionth part of the heat of the sun, what 
must be the degree of heat at the surface of the 
sun! “It is,” says the same astronomer, “more 
than ninety thousand times greater than the in- 
tensity of sunshine on our globe at noon under 
the equator, or to state the question in another 
way, the heat thrown out from every square 
yard of the sun’s surface is equal to that which 
would be produced by burning on that squars 
yard six tons of coal per hour, which would 
keep a 63,000 horse steam engine at work. And 
this on each individual square yard of the sun, 
which has a surface 12,000 times larger than 
that of the whole earth. 


As our readers sit by the fire, or look at a 
steam engine, do they ask themselves what the 
coal or wood is that warms them and moves 
the engine? It is the heat of the sun stored up 
in wood and coal. The sun’s heat gives water 
power by raising vapor to the clouds, whence it 
descends in rain to the river beds. It gives wind 
power by producing upward currents of air. In 
fact, it is the source of all available force except 
that of the tides, which are caused by the at- 
traction of the moon. 





A BIG FRIEND. 
We have heard of dogs watching over a drunk- 
en master, but here is a case of protective affec- 
tion on the part of a much more formidable an- 
imal: 

“Baby Annie,” a young African elephant now 
travelling through the West, is a remarkable 
specimen of her remarkable family. A Detroit 
journal has been inquiring into her private his- 
tory, and these are interesting extracts: 

Last winter, in her quarters at Philadelphia, 
she exhibited love and hate in a very singular 
manner. McLaughlin, her keeper, had imbibed 
rather freely, and returning to the barn, got in- 
to a difficulty with a policeman, who was bent 
on arresting him. 

The man fled to the barn, and getting behind 
Baby, refused to submit to arrest. The ofticer 
boldly advanced to bring him out, when the el- 
ephant thrust him aside with her trunk. This 
was repeated several times, the trainer encour- 
aging her, when the policeman gave her an an- 
gry blow with his baton, and sought to push by. 

Blowing her shrill trumpet, Baby caught him 
around the waist, and giving him a strong whirl, 
deposited the frightened officer in a barrel of 
oats thirty feet away. As he could not arrest 
the man without the elephant, hs concluded not 
to press the matter any further. 

During a hot night last summer, McLaugh- 
lin laid down beside Baby, on a bale of hay, and 
soon fell asleep. Near him was the cage of the 
Bengal tiger, a fierce and ungovernable animal, 
and treacherous to the last degree. 

By lying down, the beast could get his paws 
at full length under the bars, and on the morn- 
ing of that very day he had thus given his un- 
suspecting keeper a stroke with his claws that 
tore open his cheek in a most horrible manner. 

McLaughlin rolled restlessly about, and the 
eyes of the tiger glistened as he saw the body 
coming nearer to his cruel claws. At length, 
just as one of the keepers entered the door, the 
trainer rolled down so near that the tiger 
reached out and caught his clothes. 

With asavage snarl he was straightening 
back for a pull to get the flesh under his nails, 
when the elephant, who had also been sleeping, 
rose up at the growl, and seeing the situation 
at a glance, rushed forward before the man at 
the door had scarcely advanced a step, and with 
a blow of her trunk made the tiger let go his 
hold and scream with pain and fury. 
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A QUEER WEDDING. 

We have no doubt that most of the young la- 
dy readers of the Companion will one day be 
married; but we hope none of them will be 
hustled into married life quite so unceremoni- 
ously as in the case given below: 














gratitude of the Misses Sinclair, who provided 
her with an ample annuity, and were careful 
that, in health as in sickness, she should want 
no comfort that money could procure. 
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HEAT OF THE SUN. 

Boys and girls who, in the warm days of sum- 
mer, exclaim, “How hot!” “What torrid weath- 
er!” might find consolation in the fact that the 
weather is cool even when the thermometer is 
95°, to what it is in the sun. Says Sir John 
Herschell : 

“Take all the planets together, great and 
small; the light and heat they receive is only 
one 227 millionth part of the whole quantity 
thrown out by the sun, and the earth takes for 
its share only one-tenth part, or less than one 
thousand millionth part of the whole supply. 





cooler than the sun. 
thought.” Again he says: “There falls every 
instant on the whole earth 50,000 000 times as 
much heat as on a square mile of the hottest 
desert under the equator at noonday, with a 
vertical sun, and with not a cloud in the sky— 
and in fact nearly a third more. From actual 
experiment I was enabled to calculate how 
much ice would be melted per hour by the heat 


actually thrown in a square mile exposed at 
noon under the equator, and the result is, in 
round numbers, 58,360,000 pounds, or about 





So we are really one thousand millionth part 
This is a refreshing 


Meadville, some years ago, one evening received 
a note stating that a couple living in the sub- 
urbs of the city desired to be united in the bonds 
of matrimony, and requested his services at 
nine o’clock the next morning. 

At the proper time he went to the house des- 
ignated and entered. He inquired of a young 
lady who was busy, washing dishes, if there was 
a couple there wishing to be married. 

“Tam the lady,” said she, blushing. 
will be in in a moment.” 

The minister was surprised to see no prepara- 
tions, and stepped to the door to view the sur- 
roundings. 

Two men were hard at work grinding scythes 
in the yard, and another, who proved to be 
“John,” was tending acow and a calf in the 
barn-yard. 

The young lady came to the door pretty soon, 
and shouted,— 

“John! John! hurry up, the preacher’s here.” 

John leaped the fence, and rushed to the 
house. The girl wiped her hands on her apron, 
and after joining hands, said they were ready. 


“John 


old lady rushed into the room, shouting,— 





from that calf!” 


John let go his sweetheart’s hand instantly, 
and rushed to the barn-yard, put the old cow 


through the bars, and then returned to th 


Rev. D——, a Methodist minister stationed at 


The minister proceeded, and had just got 
through questioning the young man, when the 


“John! John! you didn’t turn the cow away 





The minister went on his way. John went to 
the hay-field, and the lady resumed her dish- 
washing. 
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A WIFE WORTH HAVING. 
Business men sometimes fail because of the 
extravagance of their wives; but, if the follow- 
ing story can be trusted, Com. Vanderbilt bezan 
to build up his vast fortune by the frugality and 
savings of his first wife. The story is a good 
one, any.way, and ought to be true: 


One evening, he arrived from New York, and, 
while sitting at supper, said to his wife,— 
“Sophie, I wish I had $5,000 to buy shares in 
the steamboat line; I think it would be a good 
investment.” 

“Do you think so, Corneil?” responded his 
thoughtful partner. 

“IT do,” said he. 

She said nothing more, but next day consulted 
Mr. Gibbons, and he advised the investment. 
Next evening, at supper, she accosted her hus- 
band thus: 

“Corneil, ’ve spoken to Mr. Gibbons about 
buying shares, and, as he approves of your idea, 
there’s the $5,000; buy the shares to-morrow.” 
As she spoke, she took the amount from one 
of those old-fashioned pockets that used to be 
worn under the dress, and handed it to her 
astonished husband. 

She had saved the money unbeknown to him, 
and it was probably this same moncy that 
floated the commodore into fame and fortune. 
This incident shows what the woman was. 
The money was wisely sown, and, as is well 
known, the harvest is great. 

The subsequent history of Mr. Vanderbilt is 
the inheritance of all men; and, though the part 
taken by his wife in building up his immense 
wealth cannot be made public, yet it is safe to 
say that, with him, she bore the burden and 
heat of the day, and incited him by her cheering 
and courageous words, to embark in great un- 
dertakings, and by her wisdum conduct them 
to successful issues. 


ee. 

RICH BUT SENSIBLE. 
Nothing in practical wisdom is more familiar 
to Americans than that a man’s hands are his 
fortune, and that there is no patrimony better 
than a good trade. Money, however, sometimes 
turns weak people’s heads so that they forget 
this: 

The late Col. Colt was himself a practical me- 
chanic. By his will he left to his nephew an 
immense fortune. At the time of Mr. Colt’s 
death the nephew was learning his trade of ma- 
chinist in his uncle’s shop, working diligently 
in his overalls by day, subject to the same rules 
as other apprentices. 

On his uncle’s death he became a millionaire; 
but, choosing a guardian to manage his prop- 
erty, he continued his labor and served his ap- 
prenticeship. Now, as he walks the rooms of 
his fine house, or drives handsome and costly 
teams, he has a consciousness that if his riches 
take to themselves wings and fly away, he is 
furnished with the means of getting an honest 
livelihood, and may make a fortune for himself. 
He was a greasy mechanic, and is not ashamed 
of it. Labor and its accompanying dirt are not 
dishonorable nor degrading; laziness and its al- 
most necessary evils are disgusting and destroy- 
ing. 

Dirty hands and a sense of independence are 
to be preferred to kid gloves and a conscious: 
ness of being a mere drone in the human hive. 
Tools rust from neglect; wear out from use. 
Neglect is criminal; use is beneficial. So with 
man’s capabilities—better wear out than let 
them rust. 
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CAUGHT. 
Daniel O’Connell was a shrewd man, but-a 
little Irish boy was once sharper than he, and 
managed to get a sixpence out of him: 


The great Daniel, when taking a sauntering 
ride in the neighborhood of his house, had occa- 
sion to ask an urchin to open a gate for him. 
The little fellow complied with much alacrity, 
and looked up with such an honest pleasure at 
rendering the slight service, that O’Connell, by 
way of saying something—any thing—asked,— 
“What's your name, my boy?” 

“Daniel O’Connell, sir,’’ replied he, stoutly. 
“And who’s your father?” demanded the 
astonished liberator. 
“Daniel O’Connell, sir.” O’Connell muttered 
a word or two below his breath, and then added 
aloud, ‘“When I see you again, I’ll give you six- 
pence.” , 

Riding briskly on, he soon forgot the incident, 
and fell to thinking of graver matters, when, 
after some miles of way, he found his path ob- 
structed by some fallen timber, which a boy was 
stoutly endeavoring to remove. On looking 
more closely, he d scovered it to be the same 
boy he had met in the morning. 

“What! ’ cried he, “how do you come to be 
here now?” 

“You said, sir, the next time you seen me, 
you’d give me sixpence,” said the little fellow, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

“Here it is,” said Daniel; ‘you are my son— 
no doubt of it.” 








BEST SAFEGUARD. 


A little boy was on a ship with a company of 
wicked men. He was a pious, praying boy: 
The sailors wanted to teach him to drink rum, 
and chew tobacco, and to swear, but he would 
not. They tried and tried, but in vain. At last 


one of the sailors said to the rest, “We mizht 
as well give up. We cannot spoil the boy, for 





house, again took his position, when the bal- 
ance of the ceremony was gone through with, 


he is chock full of Bible.” Yes, the way to.be 
safe is to be chock full of Bible. 
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NELLIE’S WISH. 


“I wish I werea fairy, 
And had a magic wand; 
I’d make you all so happy!” 
Said little Nellie Bond. 


“J’d change this cot so humble 
Into a palace fair, 

And fill its walls so lofty 
With treasures rich and rare. 


«Papa should leave his work-shop; 
Mamma should live at ease; 

And Ben should go to college, 
The darling, roguish tease! 


«We'd have such heaps of silver, 
With gold in plenty, too! 

O, would we not be merry, 
With no more work to do?”’ 


“My dear, the best of fairies 
My little girl may be, 

fe: | she can bring us daily 
Rich gifts most fair to see— 


“Kind looks, and smiles so loving, 
And duties promptly done; 

O, these would make our home-nest 
As cheerful as the sun! 


“Better than kingly palace, 
Better than gold, my love, 

These precious plants of kindness, 
Which take their root above. 


“They'd lighten father’s labor, 
And soften mother's care; 

And, twining round our heart-strings, 
They’d bloom.in beauty rare.”’ 


—_——_—_+or—____ 


For the Companion. 


DORA’S PETS. 


A brown cottage with bay jyindows, a cupola, 
and a great many odd little fowers and juttings 
in and out—that was Dora’s home. 

There were numerous shrubs and a few trees 
on the lawn, but not enough to shut out the 
blessed sunshine, or the view of the river which 
wound slowly along in front of the house, as if 
in no great haste to reach the ocean. 

A dozen times or more, one bright August af- 
ternoon, had Dora danced up and down the 
lawn, for she was watching for her father, who 
had been away from home a whole week. 

At last she saw a horse and buggy coming 
over the old red bridge, and she | new it was 
Kitty’s white face and feet, so once again she 
fluttered down to the gate with hair and ribbons 
flying. 

Her father stopped and took her in, and after 
she had kissed him and told him how glad she 
was, over and over again, she began to wonder 
what there was in the basket with a cloth tied 
over the top. : 

“A present for you,” said her father. 

“Kittens?” 

——" 

“Rabbits?” 

“he” 

“Pigs?” 

“No.’’ 

Just then something inside gave a funny little 
crow. So Dora knew it must be a rooster of 
some kind, but any thing so pretty as appeared 
when the basket was opened, she had never seen 
before. It was a pair of bantams, perfectly 
white and scarcely larger than doves. 

They looked about them so knowingly, that 
it seemed as if they understood that they had a 
new mistress and a new home, and were making 
up their minds how they liked them. 

The next day Dora’s brother Prince made 
them a pretty pen, where they could live by 
themselves, although they frequently exchanged 
calls with their neighbors—the hen, duck and 
turkey families. ‘ 

Dora named them Ulysses and Nelly, for our 
President and his daughter, and I do not think 


his ears, for he would understand that the little 
girl meant it as a compliment. 


she sent them to the State Fair to be exhibited. 


with lattice-work on three sides, and Dora fast- 
ened to the turret a small silk flag of the nation- 
al colors. 
their necks, with cards attached, bearing their 
names, Ulysses and Nelly. 


I really believe they attracted more attention 
than the “sacred cow,” which was brought from 
India, or the peacock, or the great Merino sheep, 
or even the girl with two heads. 


nailed to the pagoda, which was indeed a tri- 
umph. 
heart of a fowl, then this happy pair must have 
felt them at this time. 


ence some of those vicissitudes which so often 
blast the hopes of the human race. 


home, there came a terrific storm, which caused 


carried away, and the larger fowls all roosting 
on the roof of the shed. 


bered the bantams and the pagoda, and to whom 


days they recovered their health and spirits. 


When she had owned them about three weeks, 


Prince made a beautiful little pagoda for them, 
She also tied a blue ribbon round 


Hundreds of people stopped to look at them. 


By-and-by the words “First Premium” were 


If pride and vanity can enter into the 
They were soon doomed, however, to experi- 


The same night on which they were carried 


the river to overflow its banks, and swept away 
the old bridge. 

When Dora’s father arose in the morning, he 
found his house and barn surrounded by water, 
Kitty and the cows half drowned, the hen-house 


The pagoda and its inmates were nowhere to 
be seen, and Dora gave them up for lost, with 
many tears and wailings. 

Yet they were not lost. 

After twenty weary miles of floating down 
stream, their little ark lodged in an apple-tree. 
This tree was in the garden of a farmer who 
lived near by, and he, hearing the feeble crow of 
Ulysses, took a boat and paddled out to see 
what was there. 

He had been to the fair, and at once remem- 


they belonged. So he took them home, and his 
little girl, Lois, petted and tended them as 
though they had been her own, and in a few 


When the good farmer carried them back to 
their owner, which he did as soon as possible, 
Dora’s joy knew no bounds, and she sent Lois 
her best and largest doll as a token of gratitude 
for her kindness to them. 

Prince made a new hen-house, much finer than 
the one which had been washed away, contain- 
ing a private residence for Ulysses and Nelly, 
and all went on as it did before the flood. 
RutH CHESTERFIELD. 


KITTY IN TROUBLE. 


“O dear! O dear!” sighed Kitty, “what in 
the world am I to do with this basket tied over 
my mouth? It hurts my nose, rumples my 
whiskers, and makes one of my eyes water, so 
that I can scarcely see. I really feel mad enough 
to scratch Biddy’s eyes out for treating me so, 
just for taking a little cream. Why did they 
leave the cellar window open if they didn’t want 
me to help myself? And then, worse than all, 
to think of Master John carrying me in the par 
lor, and showing me tothecompany! With all 
my struggles, I couldn’t get away, but just had 
to stay and hear their laughs, till I could have 
fainted with shame. I must try and find my 
mother; may be she can help me.” 

Kitty couldn’t get her mouth open wide enough 
to give a regular mew, but she managed to make 
a little noise, as she went down to the barn to 
hunt up her mother, whose name was Mrs. 
Grimalkin, though she was usually called Mrs. 
Grim, for short. 

Now Mrs. Grim had been sitting near a rat- 
hole, watching for a rat, and as she had no 
breakfast, was sorry to be disturbed; but hear- 
ing the queer voice, which she knew at once to 
be Kitty’s, and feeling quite sure, from the 
sound, that her daughter must have a bad tooth- 
ache, or be getting the croup, she crept out of 
her hiding-place behind an old box, and went 
out of the barn to see what was the matter. 

“My stars, Kitty! what have you got on your 
head?” 

As well as she could, Kitty mumbled out her 
story. 

“You see, Kitty,” said Mrs. Grim, gravely, 
“this all comes for not minding your mother. 
How often have I told you that you would get 

yourself in trouble by your meddlesome habits? 

ou are growing lazy, Kitty, or you wouldn’t 
crave milk when, by a little watching, you 
could catch a plump young mouse. I shall 
have to box your ears, Kitty.” 

Kitty cried, and pr d not to meddle again, 
and at last her mother consented to try and 
open the ribbon which was tied around her neck. 
But all Mrs. Grim’s efforts were in vain, and 
Kitty had to go about with her muzzle, till Bid- 
dy, the cook, had pity on her, and took it off. 
From this time Kitty turned over a new leaf. 

Kitty had one good trait, from which little 
folks may learn a lesson. No matter how naugh- 
ty you have been, go to mother and tell her all 
about it. She is your best earthly friend; and 
thongh she should punish you, she does it 
for your good, and because she loves you, and 
wants you to grow up good and true.— Young 











he would be displeased even if it should reach 


Fotks’ News. 


A GOOD FORTUNE. 
Beggars have their idea of good business, and 
grade of dignity; and why shouldn’t they?” 
The following dialogue tells us how Mrs. Fogarty 
“set out” her daughter: 


“Good-morrow, Mrs. Fogarty!” 
“Thin, good-morrow, kindly, Judy. I hope I 
see you well, this mornin’ ?” 

“So, M 
ter?” 
“I did, praise be to goodness!” 
“Did she get a good match ?” 


get blind Mike, that makes more money than 
any three beggars in Cork ?” 


sure you. 
they’ll have. Did you give her any fortune?” 
“Any fortune, is it? Ah! thin, now, Judy, is 
it after insulting me you’d be? Sure, you know 
in your heart that a child of mine was never 
matried without it. Didn’t I give her the best 
side of Quincy Street, which, if well begged, is 
worth seven and sixpence a week ?” 


pow 
+o 





New ORCHESTRAL GRAND Pranos.—It is 
with pleasure that we publish the following 
unsolicited letter from Gov. Claflin: 
Boston, Dec. 17, 1869. 

Gentlemen: Tenclose you a check for Orchestral Grand 
Piano purchased of you, and I am happy to say it is 
much admired, especially by those whose _—— is 
such as to give them accurate knowledge of the essen- 
tials in a first-class oe 

With great respect, 
lam yours trulv, 


5 WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. = 


+> 
+or 





As an instance of foreign appreciation of 
American invention, a firm in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, have just ordered by Cable 500 of the 
Lamb Family Knitting Machines, making up- 
wards of 1,500 since July, 1868, when the first 
one was ordered by them. This machine is of- 
fered by us as a premium. 











Good Things in Zion’s Herald 
FOR 1870. 





Among the good things for the next year’s HERALD, are 


“Stray Leaves from a Biographer'’s Table,’’ by the 
author of *Credo."* 


“Stories on the Lord's Prayer,’’ by Miss Susan War 
ner, author of **Wide Wide World. 


_“Sketches,"’ by Mary Clemmer Ames. 
“Poems,"’ by Alice and Phebe Cary. 


“Tales and Sketches,’’ by Rev. B. K. Pierce, Mrs. H. 
C. Gardner, Mrs. C. M. Edwards, and others. 


“Letters from Rome on the Ecumenical Council." 


“Editorials and Contributions,'* by Rev. Dr. Stevens, 
c. C. Haswell, etc. 


“Correspondence” from England, Ireland, Germany, 
India; from San Francisco, and all parts of the 
United States. 


We also expect to give “Incidents in Itinerant Life 
in Maine," from one of its most eminent ministers. 


Other valuable papers from eminent pens in our own, 
and other churches in New England and elsewhere. 
Sendin subscribers. See our Premiums. 


Original Music, by Prof. E. Tourjee, W. C. Brown, 
Esq.. and Phillip Phillips. 


Illustration of Distinguished Men, Educational Insti- 
tutions and Churches. 3 


Sermons by Distinguished Ministers. 


Terms: $250 per yoar, in advance. Ministers, $2 per 
year, inadvance. Specimen copies free. 


Address E. D. WINSLOW, 


3—lw Publishing Agent, No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. 
“Make Home Beautiful.” 
Something for Every Home, that will win a place in 
Every Heart. 
“MORNING PRAYER,” 
A beautiful Chromo by Louis Kurz, exactly reproducing 
the original painting by John Phillips. 
Press and People unite in pronouncing it the most de- 
sirable picture f or Hume Adornmen: ever published. 
“A beautiful picture that teaches a beautiful lesson.” 
little apenas “Exceedingly beautiful.""—Chicago 
Trinune. “A perfect gem.""—Chirago Evening Journal. 
“Cannot fail to be immensely popular.""—Art Journal. 
Send for Circular. 
E. H. TRAFTON, Art Publisher, 
Box 73, Chicago. 


(™ For sale by all first-class Picture Dealers and 
Bookseliers. 3 -2weop 








Sewing Machines. 
All kinds of Machines for sale by installments of $10 


oston. Sewing Machines exchanged, repaired and to 
let. Send for Circular to 
B. D. WALLACE, 


3—tf 144 Washington Street, Boston. 


Agents! Read This! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a ore commission, to sell 
our new wonderful inventions, Address 

3m M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








out their stock and make room for spring goods. 3—lw 








r month to parties in the city or within thirty miles of 


STAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For de- | marking clothing, with genuine Indel 


WATCHES. 
$10 Oroide and Alminum. $15 


Bronze Watches, of Genuine Improved Oroide, with 
English, Swiss and American movements, in Heavy 
Double Cases, equal to $100 to $250 Gold Watches. 
Prices—Hor zontal Watches, $8, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full Jewelled 
Levers, $12, equal to $150 Gold ones; Full Jewelled Lev- 
ers, extra fine and superior finish, $15, equal to $200 Gold 
ones. 

We have just commenced making a very fine. Ameri- 


rs. Fogarty, you married your daugh- | can Watch; full jewelled lever, chronometer balance, ad- 
justed to heat, cold and position, in Heavy Double Cases, 
favelia appearance and fur time to a Gold Watch cost- 
ng $2 


e charge only $25 for these magnificent watches. All 


“Faix, thin, ’tis herself that did. Didn’t she} our watches in hunting cases, gents’ and ludics’ sizes. 


Chains, $1to $8. Also, all kinds of jewelry, equa: te 
gold, at one-tenth the price. 
eare now m aajewelty of the California Diamonds. 


“’m delighted to hear it, Mrs, Fogarty, I as- | These are real stones of great briiliancy and hardness, 
The world may wonder at the luck | 224 cannot be distinguished from the genuine stoncs, even 


by good judges. 
TO CLUBS.—Where six Watches are ordered at one 
time, we will senda seventh Watch free. Guus sent by 
express to be Fan for on delivery. 

all, or address OROLDE WATCH CO., 93 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, U.S. Price List sent free. 3-tf 


Vieck’s Floral Guide 
FOR 1870. 








Tue Frest EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND copies of V:'CK'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF SEEDS AND FLORAL GUIDE, is pub- 
lished and ready to send out. It is elegantly printed on 
fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood Engravings of 
Flowers and ‘Vegetables, and a beautiful CoLrorrp 
PLATE, consisting of seven varieties of Phlox Drum- 
mondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instrhetive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is seut free het peg ge 
but will be forwarded to al whoapply by mail for TEN 
Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 

2-—3w JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





Philbrick’s Speakers. 
BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


Superintendent of Boston Publie Sc’ ools. 
Recently issued, and the best Speakers published. 
THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, pp. 618. Crown 
octavo. Price, $2 25. 

THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 160 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 


The above-named Speakers are the newest and best is- 
sued, ad are by Hon. Jonn D. PHILBRICK, Superintend- 
ent of Boston Public Schools, whose high :eputation as 
an educator is a guarantee o1 their excellence and adap- 
tableness. For sale by all Bo -ksellers, or sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Published by 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
Successors to TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Boston. 


The Bright Side. 
A PAPER FOR ALL CHILDREN. 


Published Monthly at 60 ots.a Year. 


2—2w 








Sixteen three-column illustrated quarto pages. The 
very best writers. Large premiums for clubs. Specimen 
copies 3 cents; four months on trial, 15 cents. Send for 
it. We would rathcr have you see our paper than read 
any amount of what might be said about it. 

Address ALDEN & TRUE, Publishers, 
2-4w Chicago, Ill. 





Popular Science--Invention. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a Large 
16-page journal, published weekly, full of Illustrations 
and interesting articles upon Mechanical and Engineer- 
ing subjects. New Inventions—Farm and Werkshop 
Tools - Machinery of all kinds - Public Buildings, Houses, 
etc. Itis considered the best Journal in existence, de- 
voted to Popular Science, and is full of interest to all 
classes. 

A new volume commences January first. 
Specimen copies sent free. 

TERMS: $3 a year; $1 50 for six months. 


MUNN & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


te HOW TO GET PATENTS—Pamphlet of ad- 
vice to Inventors—SENT FREE. 1—2w 


Address 





GIRLS AND BOYS 
Can establish a pleasant and profitable HOME business by 
inducing their parents to purchase for them one of the 
celebrated 
Lamb Family Knitting Machines, 
and making articles for the neighborhood or for the mar- 
ket. One boy in New Hampshire is earning $2 per day 
making Mittens for the trade, and which can be made on 
no other Family Knitting Machine. 

Send (with stamp) for Circular and Sample Stocking. 
2—4w N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston. 





JAS. W. TURNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 47 Hanover Street........ -.-Boston. 
RECENTLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
The best appointed Gallery in the city. 2—4w 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Pianos of every description, at prices varying from $75 
to $275. Each Piano warranted satisfactory in every par- 








ticular. A. M. LELAND, 
1-—3m No. 289 Washington Street. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 





A RarRE CHANCE FOR AMUSEMENT.—Croquet Boards PSE. mn 
and Cue Alleys are now offered by D. B. Brooks & Bro., 
No. 55 Washington St., at greatly reduced prices, to close 


COLLEGIATE & COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE ( Gen. 
Russ: li's School), New Haven, Conn. Winter term be- 
gins Jan. 11. l-—4w 





YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, po sree Dineen, See 
e Ink, ora Stee 








scriptive pamphlet address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, 
New York. l—tw 


Stamp or Brand for marking tools, &c., at JACOBS’, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. l-4w 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. ; 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. : 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 


corns the year. 
DIS! ONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 


notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
bé discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
4 al MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

lass. 


LIBRARY OF WONDERS.* 
Wonders of Optics. 

If children are to be won from the inordinate 
love of stories and novels, which seems al- 
most universal, it must be by such beautiful 
works as Mr. Scribner is publishing in his “Il- 
lustrated Library of Wonders.” They are well 
adapted to attract young people. They excite 
curiosity, and open a wide region to the love of 
the marvellous, so strong in early life. 

They are scientific, also, and suggest a great 
variety of experiments for long winter evenings. 
The numbers already published are “The Won- 
ders of Optics,” “Wonders of Heat,” “Thunder 
and Lightning, “The Intelligence of Animals,” 
and “Great Ilunts;” and a more valuable series 
of books for a family of children, it would be 
hard to find. 

“The Wonders of Optics” is full of curious 
facts and experiments. Can our readers believe 
that they see every thing upside down, and see 
every thing double? If they have a room with 
close shutters to the windows, and will make a 
round hole in one of the shutters, they will see 
on the opposite wall images of horses, or trees, 
or passing horses and men, but all will be bot- 
tom upwards. Precisely the same sort of im- 
ages is formed on the retina of the eye as on the 
wall, and all inverted. It is easy to prove, also, 
that we sce every thing double. 








“We have only to look at the same object, 
first with the right eye, and we shall see it di- | 
rectly against some portion of the wall of the | 
room in which we are sitting; then, looking at | 
it with the left eye, we shall sce that it covers a | 
different part of the wall. An image is formed 
on both eyes, and we sce the object, whatever it 

; 6 sce 
may be, repeated twice.’ ;: ‘ 

An English boy, who had been virtually blind, 
having a cataract over his eyes, was restored to 
sight by Dr. Cheselden, a famous surgeon. 


“So little idea of distance did the new sense 
convey to the boy’s mind, that for a long time 
he imagined that every thing touched his eye- 
ball, just as what he felt touched his skin. At 
first, he had no perception of form, whatever, 
and could only recognize objects familiar to 
him after he had felt them all over. It was a | 
long time, for instance, before he could distin- | 
guish between the dog and the cat, without 
touching them. Ilis ideas of size were all at 
fault, and he could not, for a long time, be made 
to understand how his father s picture could be 
got into the back of his mother’s watch.” 


This case teaches that touch is needed to cor- 
rect the impressions of sight; but, as this is 
done in infancy, we hardly know the process, 
and never imagine, either, that we see double, 
or upside down. 

There is in every one’s eye a blind spot, insen- 
sible to the rays of light, and objects directly 
opposite this blind spot are not seen at all: 

“Place on a piece of white paper two small | 
waters, about an inch and a half apart. 
the sheet in your right hand, and hold it up, 
parallel to the line of the eyes; shut the left eye, 
and fix the reght on the centre of the left water. 
Move the sheet of paper steadily towards the 
eye until it is about two and a half or three 
inches from it. You will find, in a certain posi- 
tion, that the other wafer will disappear. If 
you diminish or increase the distance of the 
paper, you will once more see the missing ob- 





* Illustrated Library of Wonders. . . The Won- 
ders of Optics. By F. Marion. Translated from the 
French by C. W. Quin. Illustrated with seventy an- 


ravings on wood, and a colored frontispiece. New 


Take | 


ject. 
with the left eye, with precisely the same result.” 


The same experiment may be repeated 


Impressions may be made on the retina so 
strongly as to remain for a long time. The 
famous astronomer, Newton, in looking care- 
lessly at the sun, without a smoked glass, had 
a sun spectrum in that eye for several months. 
This fact explains some curious deceptions of 
the sight: 

“A horseman dressed in black, and riding a 
white horse, was trotting along a portion of the 
road, which, through a sudden break in the 
cloud, was brilliantly illuminated by the rays 
of the sun. The black figure of the man was 
projected against a white cloud, and the horse 
appeared doubly brilliant from being seen 
against the dark-colored road. A person great- 
ly interested in the arrival of the horseman was 
watching them with great attention, when, sud- 
denly, the horse and his rider disappeared be- 
hind awood. An instant after, the observer was 
terrified by seeing a white cavalier on a black 
horse, projected on a white cloud at which he 
was accidentally looking.” 

It isn’t a pleasant thought for beautiful peo- 
ple, that, when the light is put out at night, and 
they are nestled in bed, they are as black as the 
darkest negroes of Africa. But, as it is light 
alone that gives color, without light there must 
be absolute blackness, which is the absence of 
all color. 

Some people have no power of distingyishing 
colors. An engineer once ran his train into 
another, with great loss of life, because he did 
not see the red flag of warning. He could not 
tell red from green. A tailor, having this de- 
fect, once mended a black silk waistcoat with 
a piece of crimson, and another put a red collar 
toa blue coat. Sir David Brewster mentions a 
man who could not distinguish red cherries from 
their green leaves, except by shape and size. 

But we have given enough extracts from these 
curious volumes, to awaken curiosity in our 
readers, and persuade them to purchase and 
read books, at once so instructive and enter- 
taining. 








VARIETY. 


HEALTHY HOUSES. 

It is encouraging to know, not only that con- 
sumption may be cured, but that it may be 
prevented by proper care, even when it is an 
hereditary disease. A little observation will 
teach some of its causes, and some of its reme- 
dies. There is much to think of in the follow- 
ing testimony of Dr. Bowditch: 


We know of two families in Massachusetts, of 
whom the following story may be told: Two 
healthy brothers married two healthy sisters. 
Both had large families of children. 

One lived on the old homestead, on the south- 
ern slope of one of the numerous beautiful and 
well-drained hills in that vicinity. The whole 
house was bathed all day long in sunlight, and 
consumption did not touch any of the young 
lives under its roof. 

The other brother placed his house at a very 
short distance off, but upon a grassy plain, cov- 
ered all summer with the rankest verdure. In 
its front was a large open “common.” In the 
centre of this, water oozed up from between the 
split hoofs of the cows, as they came lowing 
homeward at evening, and the barefooted boy 
who was driying them, used to shrink from 
the place, and preferred to make the circuit of 
its edge, rather than» to follow the lead of his 
more quict comrades. Back of the house was a 
large, level meadow, reaching to the very foun- 
dations of the building. Through this meadow 
sluggishly crept the millstream of the adjacent 
village. Still further, all three surroundings 
were enclosed by lofty hills. 

The life-giving sun rose later and set earlier 
upon this than upon the other fair homestead. 
Till late in the forenoon, and long before sunset 
left the hillside home, damp and chilling eman- 
ations arose from the meadow, and day after 
day enveloped the tender forms of the children 
that were trying wn vain to grow up healthy 


within them. But all effort was useless. Large 
families were born under both roofs. Not one 


of the children born in the latter homestead 
escaped, whereas the other family remained 
healthy. 
eecciemeilicneiia 
ALMOST DROWNED. 

The tide comes in at Sotway Frith, in Scot- 
land, almost as rapidly as in the Bay of Fundy, 
and many lives of children and nurses have 
been lost by the violence of the waters. The 
famous Edward Irving, the most eloquent 
preacher in London, was almost drowned, when 
he was a boy, at the Frith: 

One day while they were still children, John 
and Edward Irving are said to have strayed 
down on these sands, with the intention of meet- 
ing their uncle, George Lowther, who was ex- 
pected to cross Solway at the ebb, on his way 
to Annan. The scene was charming in its wild 
solitude and freedom. 


mirrors, full of curious creatures still unknown 
to drawing-room science, but not to school-boy 
observation, the boys presently forgot all about 
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their immediate crrand, and, absorbed in their 


- 


In that wilderness of sand and shingle, with | 
its gleaming salt water pools, clear as so many | 


own amusements, thought neither of their un- 
cle nor of the rising tide. 

While thus occupied, a horseman suddenly 
came upon them at full gallop, seized first one 
and then the other of the astonished boys, and 
throwing them across the neck of his horse, 
gallopped on without pausing to address a word 
to them, or even perceiving who they were. 

When they had safely reached the higher 
shingly bank, out of reach of the pursuing tide, 
he drew bridle at last, and pointed back, breath- 
less, to where he had found them. The startled 
children, perceiving the danger they had es- 
caped, saw the tawny waves pursuing almost 
to where they stood, and the sands on which 
they had been playing buried far under that 
impetuous sea; and it was only then that the 
happy uncle discovered that it was his sister’s 
sons he had saved. Had George Lowther been 
ten minutes later, it would have been all over 
with the boys. 

ee 
TO THE BOYS. 
We do not feel quite sure that it is best to en- 
dorse whittling as hearti’y as this little poem 
does, but we give the verses as a specimen of the 
good things that can be said for it. Whistling 
is not a sign of great wisdom, but on the other 
hand it generally indicates a happy heart and a 
good conscience. Great rascals seldom whistle. 
Of course our boy readers are too gen§manly 
to whistle in “company,” and too kind to do it 
in the house to the annoyance of others: 
Don’t you be afraid, boys, 
To whistle loud and long, 
——-, your quiet sister 
Should call it rude or wrong. 
Keep yourselves good-natured, 
And if smiling fails, 
Ask them if they ever saw 
Muzzles on the quails! 
Or the eee | red rose 
Try to hide her flag, 
Or the June to smother all 
Her robins in a bag! 
If they say the teaching ’ 
Of nature isn’t true, 
Get astride the fence, boys, 
And answer with a whew! 
l’ll tell you what it is, boys, 
No water-wheel will spin, 
Unless you set a whistle 
At the head of every pin. 
And never kite flew skyward 
In triumph like a wing, 
Without the glad vibration 
Of a whistle in the string. 
And when the days are vanished 
For idleness and play, 
’*Twill make your labors lighter 
To whistle care away. 
So don’t you be afraid, boys, 
In spite of bar and ban, 
To whistle,—it will help you each 
To make an honest man. 
Snow Berries. 
cirtaataiibillifiosegiiniain 
BITER BIT. 

In Bangor, Me., a few days ago, a man no-| 
ticed a large and small spider in pursuit of a | 
fly. The small one caught the fly, and was car- | 
rying him off, when the large one attacked him, | 
took possession of the fly and marched off. The 
little one crept up behind the large one, bit him 
on the leg, and ran away for dear life. Instant- 
ly the large spider commenced swelling, and in 
five minutes was dead. 
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Youne Lapy HEARD FROM.—A good joke is 
told of a young man who attended a social cir- 
cle a few evenings since. The conversation 
turned on California and getting rich. Tom 
remarked that if he was in California he 
would, instead of working in the mines, waylay 
some rich man who had a bag full of gold, 
knock out his brains, gather up the gold, and 
skedaddle. One of the young ladies quietly re- 
plied that he had better gather up the brains, as 
he evidently stood in more need of that article 
than gold. Tom subsided. 


A DAILY paper has been started at Sedalia, 
called The Buzoo. Its editor says: “It is the | 
hardest thing we have tried for a long time to | 
convince the people of Sedalia that we are pub- 
lishing a daily paper. On Monday last we is- 
sued the first number, and on Tuesday morning | 
we were besieged from every quarter, ‘Is the 
daily-coming out to-day?) ‘What do you take 
us for?’ A daily paper is one that is issued 
every day. Do you understand ?” | 


Tue Boston Latin school is the oldest _— 
tional institution in the country, having been 
founded two hundred and thirty-three years 
ago, three years before Harvard College. Ithas | 
rraduated many celebrated men, among others, | 
John Hancock and five of his fellow-signers of! 
the Declaration of Independence. 


Wuen Drunk.—A Georgia judge lately de- 
| fined in terms when a man is legally drunk. 
| Said he, “It is not necessary that a man should 
be wallowing in a ditch, or bumping his head 
against your posts, that you may know him to 








same thing aver twice, then he’s drunk!” 


A LITTLE girl, after returning from church, 
where she saw a collection taken up for the first 


things, she said, with all her childish innocence, 
that ‘‘a man passed around a plate that had 
some money on it, but I didn’t take any.” 


Mrs. Lyp1a R. Baier, who died in Philadel- 
the printing business in that city for over fifty 


years. Her husband, Robert Bailey, died in 
1808, and she continued the printing until 1861. 





She was the “city printer” for some years. 


be drunk, but whenever he begins to tell the} 
| SENSE 
| $18. Great inducements to agents. 


time, related what took place; and among other | 


phia, lately, at the age of ninety-one, carried on | 


AN ARTICLE OF TRUE MeErit.—“Brown's Bronchiat 
Troches’’ are the most popular article in this country or 
Europe for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this popu- 
larity is based upon real merit, which cannot be said of 
many other preparations in the market which are Teally 
but weak imitations of the genuine Troches. *3~jw, 





TRIED, TESTED AND APPROVED, for forty Years—the 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Get the genuine. py. 
ces, $1 and 50 cents. S—lw 





Doct. AYER’s LABORATORY, that has done such won. 
ders for the sick, now issues a potent restorer for the 
beauty of mankind—for the cometiness which advancin 
ageisso prone to diminish and destroy. His VIGO 
mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and grey pates amon 
us, and thus lays u8 under obligations to him for the col 
looks as well as health of the community? *3) 





I was cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple reme. 
dy, and will send the receipt free. 
*l—2weop Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J, 





GOOD CIDER VINEGAR! 
How made? Recipe, $1. 4 
AMERICAN VINEGAR Co., 
*3—2weop é Middletown, Conn. 





“Has lately manifested increased vigor and ability." 
The publishers of the 


New England Farmer 


spare no pains to make this endorsement of the Congre- 
gattonalist true at all times and seasons. 

Terms: Weekly $2 50, Monthly $1 50 per year. Send 
stamp for specimens and premium list. 

*%3—lw R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Age--with single, eye-pointed Nee- 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family use. Agents 
wanted every where to introduce them. Address Hixg- 
LEY KNITTING MACHINE Co., Bath Me., or 176 Broad- 
way, New York. *3—l3w 


th 
$1 00 nein $1 00 
HOUSEHOLD. 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL, ESPECIALLY DEYo- 
TED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE, 
CONTAINING 
Articles by Experienced Housekeepers 
upon all matters pertaining to Home 
Life and Domestic Economy. 


This popular MONTHLY has recently been enlarged 
to twenty-four pages, quarto size, and no pains will be 
spared to make it 


The Best Family Journal in the Country, 


Its departments include the Veranda, the Drawing- 
Room, the Dressing-Room, the Library, the Conservato- 
ry, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, the Dining 
Room and the Parlor, with practical hints and sugges- 
tions appropriate to each. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 
GEO. E, CROWELL, 
BRATTLEBORO’, Vt. 


Ha! Ha! 

Magic Photographs, wonderful and amusing, 25 cts. a 
package. Courtship made easy—Etiquette—How to Woo 
and Win—Bridal Etuquette,--4 Books for 50 cts. Five 
beautiful Photographs for 25 cts. Ventriloquism Made 
Easy, li5cents. w to Talk, Behave, Dress, and Write 
Letters Correctl¥™4 Books for 50 cents. All the above 
sent, post-paid, tor $150. Address A. FOUNTAIN, Mid 
dletown, Conn. 52-—-4w 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Is presented to the public as the most Simple, Durable, 
Compaét and Cheap Knitting Machine ever invented. 


Price, only $25. 
This Machine will run either backward or forward with 
equal facility ; makes the same stitch as by hand, but 
far superior in every respect. 


Will Knit 20,000 Stitches in One Minute, 


and do perfect work, leaving every knot on the inside of 
the work. It will knit a pair of stockings (any size) in 
less than half an hour. It will knit Coarse or Open, 
Plain or Ribbed Work, with po | kind of coarse or fine 
woohor yarn, or cotton, silk or linen. It will knit stock- 
ings with double heel and toe, drawers, hoods, sacks, 
smoking caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, afghans, 
nubias, undersiceves, mittens, skating caps, lamp wicks, 
mats, cord, undershirts, shawls, a cradle blankets, 
leggins, suspenders, wristers, tidies, tippets, tufted work, 
and in faet an endless variety of articles in every day 
use, as well as for ornament. 


From $5 to $10 per Day 








Address 
“8—-iw 








| Can be made by any one with the American Knitting 
| Machine, knitting stockings, &c., while expert operators 


can even make more, knitting fancy work, which always 
commands a ready sale. A person can readily knit from 
twelve to fifteen pairs of stockings per day, the profit on 
which will be not less than forty cents per pair. 


FARMERS 


Can sell their wool at only forty to fifty cents per pound; 
but by getting the wool made into yarn at a small ex- 
pense, and knitting it into socks, two or three dollars per 
pound can be realized. On receipt of $25 we will forw 
a machine as ordered. : ‘ 
We wish to procure active AGENTS in every section 
of the United Stat+s and Canadas, to whom the most libe- 
ral invucements will be offered. Address 


American Knitting Machine Company, 
iw Boston, Mass., or ST. Lovs, Mo. 
oles 





Common Sense. 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month 
to sell the oniy GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only 

This is the most 


popular Sewing Machine of the day—makes the famous 


| *Klastic Lock Stitch,” will do any kind of work that 


can be done onany machine. One Hundred eee 34 
sold, and the demand constantly increasing. Now is ae 
| time to take an agency. Send for circulars. af 

| ware of infringers. #9 Address SECOMB & ce ., Bose 
{ ton, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. *2—-4¥ 


| The Holiday Guest. 


A collection of STORIES, GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS, for Winter Evenings, Illustrated. 

Sent to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS, by 
41-t€ 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York, 
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